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140. MINOR THREAT First Demo Tape 


138. BEAUTY PILL ‘You Are Right to be Afraid’ SB. 
137. LUNGFISH ‘Love is Love’ 
136. RADIO CPR Vor Tee SE 
135. BLACK EYES 10-song album 
134. EL GUAPO ‘Fake French’ 
133. QAND NOT U ‘Different Damage’ 
130. FUGAZI ‘The Argument’ 
125. 20th BOX SET "73 songs (21 unreleased} 
63. CIRCUS LUPUS ‘siper cents سس‎ SB 
40. MINORTHREAT CD remastered 8 
27. MINOR THREAT ocen bun Han 536 chub 
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Price Guide, including postage, in U.S, $: 
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(9 7"/CDsingle 4.00 5.00 7.00 
LP/CD 10.00 11.00 14.00 
© MaxiCD 12.00 13.00 15.00 
© Video/DVD 18.00 20.00 23.00 
® Box Set 25.00 29.00 35.00 
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ORDERS: www.dischord.com (703) 351-7507 dischord @dischord.com 
We accept most credit cards and, of course, real money. 
Stores: Let's deal direct! direct@dischord.com or fax (703) 351-7582 
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Bail 02 is all about the uncanny force of forward momentum: like doing a face 
plant in front of all of your friends in the late night parking lot of the 7-11, there is 
something so fucking essential about your ability to pick yourself up, dust your- 
self off, and (humiliated, hurt, terrified or not) start yourself in motion again. 


Or at least that's what this issue seems to reveal. In the cover story, Steve 
Caballero, at the age of 39, is still skating professionally and still continuing to 
grow as pro skater, musician, and dad. His is a remarkable story of unstoppable 
velocity that makes you realize, with the right kind of motion, just how simple it 
might all be. Likewise, Kent Dahlgren of Dreamland, one of the original creators of 
the skaters' mecca, Burnside, shares his insight about the fundamental need for 
skateboarding's forward motion: in building something out of nothing, developing 
new skaters and skate parks, and overcoming the obstacles of mediocrity. From 
the story of Green Skate Lab, a skate park built from rotting tires salvaged from the 
Potomac River; to the All Girl Summer Fun Band, a band that's overcome broken 
ankles and typical male chauvinism, to Jocko Weyland; a seemingly unstoppable 
writer and photographer documenting with words and images the speed of skat- 
ing. We find inspiration and strength in the stories of falling down in life, wiping out, 
biting it, bailing. We know that, when that long, dark moment comes, there is no 
backing down. Instead, holding the sore spot, cleaning off the dirt and grit, and 
without one more fucking thought, we get up to do it all over again. 
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the three of us—Dave, Stew, and I—sit down and watch the 


films over and over. We develop a program based both on 
what we like and what we think a crowd might like as well. In 
addition, we have been experimenting with other ways to 
inspire our audience and get them more involved. At our last 
show in Minneapolis, we held a 24-hour skate film contest. 
The weekend before our event we gathered local filmmakers 
and sent them out to make a film, even though it was 20 
degrees out. They came back the next day with a film that 
was shot, edited, and on tape. Their films were judged by our 
audience the day of the festival and the winner went home 
with $100 and the coveted Golden Hammer trophy. 


How many festivals have there been to date? 

There have been approximately 10 festivals from lowa to 
London and back. We are currently in our 2003-2004 tour, 
which recently stopped in Minneapolis and moves on to 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and New York. 


Why choose film and video as a catalyst for skateboarding? 
First and foremost, film is an extremely powerful and engag- 
ing medium, which we all have been interested in both with- 
in and outside of skateboarding. Secondly, skate videos have 
played a huge part in skateboarding culture. These videos 
have made skateboarding more popular and accessible 
across the world. With the increasing accessibility of cam- 
eras and editing equipment, we believed there was no better 
time to create a forum for emerging artists. 


What are the aspirations of CAPFF? 

We want someone to walk away from a show with a better 
understanding of the richness of skateboarding culture and 
maybe even [the desire tol make their own film. We believe 
anyone can do it and we want people to take advantage of 
the medium. Most importantly, we want people to enjoy 
themselves and walk away feeling that their time and money 
was well spent. — MICHAEL COLEMAN 


FOR MORE INFO ON TOUR DATES OR SUBMISSIONS GO TO WWW.CAPFF.ORG 


A whole world of hand-made skate videos is cropping up 
in a coup against the high-definition, highlight-reel-quality 
skate DVDs pushed by every board company under the 
sun. It’s a world of no-budget artists, of cut-and-splice 
filmmakers that 
01 CUT AND PASTE are documenting 
the sport not for 
profit but for love. Capturing the momentum of these cam- 
era-wielding skate-lovers is the Cut and Paste Film 
Festival, an organization dedicated to showcasing the film 
and video works of a diverse group of artists who are put- 
ting the intensity and creativity of skateboarding and its 
culture on film. In response to the increasingly invasive 
corporate interests in skateboarding, Cut and Paste holds 
events free of advertising or corporate sponsorship. Bail 
magazine caught up with Cut and Paste organizer Noah 
Goldsmith to discuss the intentions of the festival and, as 
Noah puts it, “the importance of showing work outside of 
the normal ‘trickumentary’ skate video.” 


How did CAPFF get its start? 

Cut and Paste was formed in 2000 at the University of lowa 
by Dave Underhill, Stewart Underhill, Katie Bryan, and 
myself. It was inspired by an overwhelming turnout to Dave's 
skate film lowa. We thought if this many people came out for 
one film, maybe there were other people making skate-relat- 
ed films that should be shown. It turned out there was a lot 
of really great stuff being made and still no regular forum for 
these films. Cut and Paste was formed to offer a forum for 
these filmmakers and to add a little more skate flavor to the 
lowa scene. We went from showing one film to showing over 
200 skate-related films, with past guests including Helen 
Stickler premiering Stoked and Rick Charnoski and Buddy 
Nichols showing Northwest. 


How do you choose what makes it in? 
We are constantly taking submissions and acting as curators. 
We work hard to find as much material as possible and then 
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release were familiar to anyone who's paid even a 
passing glance to the numerous excuses other cor- 
porations use for shipping work overseas: it's a nec- 
essary move in order to remain a “market leader.” 


It's not the first time the skate world has seen pro- 
duction move overseas—check your shoes to see 
where they've been made—but it's certainly an 
ominous harbinger of what 
may come, as other larger 
board companies try to 
compete with Dwindle's 
lower cost of production. "Our competitors are 
scrambling to develop Chinese or offshore sourc- 
ing of skateboard decks. However, they're behind 
the game,” reads the Dwindle press release. 


If that's true, skateboarders who want to remain 
globally aware will soon have to start asking where 
their boards were made. Worse case scenario for 
us all: a clean conscience with a higher domestic 
deck price, maybe. — PAUL BRODY 


"We can't keep our plan a secret anymore," read the 
press release issued by Dwindle Distribution, the 
board maker and distributor for World Industries and 
its related companies. "Dwindle Distribution is pro- 
ducing skateboard decks in China." 


Following the press release just days later, a strange 
email began to sweep like wildfire through skate- 
boarding e-mail lists, message boards, and weblogs. 


"Have we seen him?" the e-mail began, accom- 
panied by a weirdly familiar image of Animal Chin, 
the long lost legend of Powell/Peralta skate video 
fame, with additional text that read: "Hee yah! We 
own his ass. Motherfucker works in our Chop Chop 
Wood Shop! And we only pay him $15 a month!" 


The e-mail was a clever—and anonymous—reac- 
tion to the surprising news that Dwindle had shipped 
all of its skateboard construction work to China, to 
a factory Dwindle had christened the "Chop Chop 
Wood Shop." The reasons Dwindle gave in the press 


Sometimes I get really tired of the music that seems to be prevalent in the scene these days. | read about upcoming shows or flip through the records at the 
record store, and it seems they're all light on the punk and heavy on the hardcore. Which would be fine, except that it's all metal hardcore—not fun, glam- 
metal either. I'm talking sludgy, slow metal. All the songs are about how they're so hard and all the record covers have the same ugly font. To top it off, all the 


ILLUSTRATION / BRIAN WOOD 


bands are called "Kill the Sky" or "Reach for Your Idols." Pm tired of it. Maybe I just can't appreciate their innovation, but I just want my rock'n'roll. 


That's why I'm glad that The Frisk rose like a phoenix from the ashes of The Criminals in early 2000. They've 


03 GET FRISKED! 


had several line-up changes over the course of their career, but now they're all set to burn you down. Singer 


Jesse Luscious spits, sneers, and swaggers his way through songs about murder and betrayal and small 
town myopia. The rest of the band creates a hard-rocking, fuzzy wall of sound around him that makes me 
think of T.S.O,L. in a bar room brawl with AC/DC. Yeah, The Frisk owns you. Put on your tightest pants and strut to this. — JESSICA DISOBEDIENCE 


THE FRISKS'S LP, AUDIO RANSOM NOTE, IS OUT NOW ON ADELINE RECORDS. GO TO WWW,THEFRISK.COM FOR MORE INFORMATION. 


It wasn't a far leap, then, to actually take the images used in the Flash ani- 
mation and make them into skate stickers. "I thought it would be cool to do 
a sticker pack that was the shape of a broken Hosoi Hammerhead that looked 
like it had tons of stickers on it," says Owens. "The stickers on the board 
shape are die-cut and can be peeled off and put on your own board or any- 
where you want." 


For Owens, the stickers weren't just another way of showcasing his talents, 
but a way of reconnecting to a lost era of honesty in skating, where the spark 
of Owens' self-expression may have originally begun. 


“| think for me, at least, the stickers are an homage to a more innocent time 
in skateboarding," he says. And a fitting homage they are. — DAN SINKER 


GET YOUR STICKERS AT WWW.VOLUMEONE.COM 


(08 


It's funny where skateboarding can lead you. Graphic designer Matt Owens prob- 
ably never thought that he would become one of the world's bleeding-edge Flash 
animation creators. In fact, Owens remembers when he was fifteen, skateboarding 


04 GO STICK IT 


"was basically my whole life. 
When ۱ was growing up in Texas, 
basically all | did was skateboard 
and listen to punk rock. Thinking 
back, it was the combination of the two that defined my life and kept me sane." 


It's a long way from central Texas to Brooklyn, where Owens now runs Vol- 
umeone, a design company that showcases its work through a quarterly 
web-based Flash animation project. It was the 24th installment of Volumeone 
that brought Owens! life full circle, with the idea of doing imagery inspired 
by '80s board graphics. 


08 
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Many skaters have to watch helplessly as their concrete playgrounds mutate into battlegrounds during the slushy abyss of win- 
ter. Skating during these months can be downright ugly. While many retreat to indoor parks, the most hardcore of the skateboard 
army assemble underground—literally. Underground parking garages become a concrete canvas in these frigid months, supply- 
ing skaters with a foundation on which to experiment and create at a price that can't be beat. 


However, finding the right garage can be more difficult than you might expect. Many have 24-hour guards and most newer ones 
are “skate proof:” absent of ledges or rails and outfitted with rubber curbs. But if you follow a few rules and know what you're 
looking for, you can be annihilating the underworld in no time. 


An important thing to remember is timing. Never go to a garage during the day; you II be kicked out before your first slappy grind. 
And don't even attempt to ride one designed for residential use. Instead, try to find a multi-level public garage that's empty at 
night—you might have to wait until the last corporate warrior has fled, but it'll be 
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Next, you'll want to familiarize yourself with the target. It's best to scope out the 
lower levels first because they are the least crowded during the day and therefore watched less closely. Once in position, find the 
exits: you may need them without warning. There are usually two or three sets of stairs and one elevator. When in doubt, use the 
stairs: they allow you the freedom to exit at different levels and scatter to other areas without being tracked, 


Once you feel confident that you're not being watched, be sure to take a look on each level because they often have different 
layouts, | have sessioned a small ledge on one floor only to find a hipped bank in the same spot two floors up. You may be sur- 
prised by what you find, Some of the landscapes you'll discover will keep you coming back year-round. 


When you find a good spot, keep quiet. You may get a few good weeks out of it but you'll inevitably loose your right to shred if 
you give away your post. Don't abuse a good thing. Show up once a week and you should be set. If you get nabbed, it's usual- 
ly just the maintenance man. If mops and buckets surround you, surrender gracefully. Remember, you're not 13 anymore—you 
have a job to report to and bills to pay now. You can usually skate by with a warning and live to ride another day. — JOE MALONE 


When we first started in 1997, skateboarding was the means we had to get 
the word out about what we were doing. We had a mini-ramp in here for a 
while, so a lot of people stopped by because of the ramp and they later found 
out about the other stuff we were doing. We've shown artists involved in the 
skateboard community like Ed Templeton, Jim Houser, Glen E. Friedman, Adam 
Wallacavage, Andy Howell, and José Gomez, among others. 


How do products like the Diptych book connect to what 1026 is all about? 
Paul Schiek, the editor of the book, was on a book tour and asked if he could 
have his Philly stop be at our studio. Then we decided to sell the book on 
our online store, marketeast.com. We sold out of our initial batch and we're 
waiting for Paul to send us more. 


Okay, lastly, let me know what you think as professional art curators. Good 
art or bad art: the Christmas card | made for my mom in fifth grade where 
ا‎ substituted the gorilla-people from Planet of the Apes into the nativity scene. 
If you communicated something and if your mom got something out of it, then hey, 
| call that art. Besides, anything with an ape in it is automatically art. — JOE MENO 


CHECK OUT THE ART AT 1026 ARCH STREET, 2ND FLOOR OR ONLINE AT 36۸661 1 COM 


For bad art, take a look at that bunk X-mas card you made for your mom in 
fifth grade. For good art, take a look at Space 1026. It's a gallery with edgy 
monthly shows, an online store featuring amazing handmade books, a 
screen-printing service, and a graphic design studio. I talked to Jeff, one of 
the space's curators about where the art world and skate scene meet in Philly. 


What's 1026's mission? What makes you guys different from other gal- 
leries in your intent? 

Our main objective was to have a space to work on projects, but the place we 
moved into has this large front room which provided an opportunity to have a 


06 LOST IN SPACE 


gallery as well. We don't depend 
on our gallery to pay our rent or 
bills, so there isn't the kind of 
pressure to have a show that 
sells. Currently we have 24 artists who equally split rent and utilities, depend- 
ing on the size of their rooms. All decisions are made as a group, and we all 
have equal say in how this place is run. 


What's the connection between the art you showcase and the skateboard 
scene in Philly? 
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07 THE ANTI-TASCHEN REVOLUTION 


The DIY spirit of independent publishing has planted new roots in the medium of artists’ books. Thankfully, independent 


resources such as Arkitip and Upper Playground—already supporting the underground arts community through their vari- 


ous projects—have begun a backlash to the slick and pricey Taschen compendiums of contemporary art makers. 


Independents are offering an opportunity for artists of our generation to have their work permanently archived in print, with- 


out being lumped together in a *1,000 Best" book. — MICHAEL COLEMAN 


Released by San Francisco's legendary Upper Playground, 
Sam Flores is the premiere book from the FIFTY24SF Gallery 
Series. The book catalogs the first 10 years of Flores" prolif- 
ic career, displaying his signature use of a diverse range of 
mediums, as well as a few well-matched contributions by 
the likes of Giant, Ricky Powell, and Bigfoot. 


Flores' work is an overwhelming experience saturated with 
lush, flora-rich paradises, a collaboration of rain forest and 
Asian landscapes. The mystique is furthered by his use of 
masked characters or those wearing the burden of a build- 
ing reminiscent of a temple or shrine. Turn the page and it's 
an emotionally charged urban scene of San Francisco or 
Bangkok. Or is it neither? Or both? 


The variety of influences Sam recontextualizes onto canvas- 
es, maps, and blueprints is truly amazing. Thankfully, this 
book retains those qualities in its design. It detours from the 
redundant "coffee table" approach to art catalogs by creat- 
ing more of a visual narrative chronicling the artists' experi- 
ences and influences. Photographs of "street art" murals 
and works-in-progress are meshed with illustrations of 
Flores" Asian-inspired characters. Recent works are com- 
bined with studio/process images that offer a glimpse of the 
solitude Flores finds in his own work. | 


IF YOU'RE NEAR UPPER PLAYGROUND'S STORE IN SAN FRANCISCO'S LOWER HAIGHT, PICK 
UP A COPY OF SAM FLORES. OTHERWISE, ORDER IT FROM WWW.UPPERPLAYGROUND.COM. 


Textural, minimal, exquisite: one cannot begin to compile 
enough formal terminology or patronizing metaphors to 
describe the work of Evan Hecox. A picture being worth a thou- 
sand words, Hecox's imagery is a compendium of poetic verse, 
turning ordinary social concerns and environmental spaces into 
visual prose. Although not quite the scale of an actual com- 
pendium, the folks at Arkitip have succeeded in producing a 
collection of Evan's work. Arkitip published a mere 1,000 
copies of this spiral bound, exhibition catalog/artist book with 
screened chip-board cover (all designed by Hecox) and 
released the book in conjunction with their Fourth Year 
Anniversary Exhibition0004 at the Rocket Gallery in Tokyo. 


It is an excellent collection of Hecox's signature style. A mas- 
ter of limited color palettes and line work, this book docu- 
ments Hecox's manipulations of ink and paint applied by 
brush, roller or press. A carefully-considered balance of text- 
based work, screen- and wood block-printed, alongside 
illustrations of broken guns and an incredible line drawing of 
a Parisian landscape fill the 64 pages of this catalog—encap- 
sulating the mantra "less is more." Evan Hecox: Drawings, 
Paintings & Prints is a well-curated selection of Evan's work, 
without being just another showcase of his Chocolate skate- 
board deck designs and other commercial projects. 

MORE THAN A WORTHY ADDITION TO YOUR ART BOOK COLLECTION, EVAN HECOX: DRAW- 


INGS, PAINTINGS & PRINTS IS AVAILABLE EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH ARKITIP ONLINE AT 
WWW.ARKITIP.COM, 
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If you watch any flick with skaters in it (Dogtown and Z-Boys or Gleaming the Cube), you might notice the same thing: it seems 
fellahs who skate don't tend to put a lot of time into their hair. Or, worse yet, they do and years later it just looks weird and dated. 
Most of the time a stocking cap'll do just fine, right? But just as skateboarding has progressed and changed from its California 
dreamin' golden days to something more clean-cut, more corporate in nature, so too have skaters’ hairstyles. The question is 

this: is all this just an act? Are all skaters as unconcerned with their appearance as they would like us to think? 


Billy Simmons, a stylist who has been working at Milio's Hair Salon in Chicago for eight years has seen a 
steady transition in how skaters have been wearing their hair over the last decade. 


08 HAIR BALLS 


“At first, the whole idea behind the skater haircut was that it was low-maintenance,” he said. “It was the Cal- 
ifornia surfer cut: short on the sides, long in front.” You probably remember the look from your own high school yearbook, 


Skate hair, like the rest of the culture, has been strongly influenced by styles on the West Coast, but Simmons says that recent- 
ly there has been an influence from other sources, like the club scenes and hip-hop. 


As a result, skaters are now rolling through Simmons" place of business looking for some pomade to make their hair look messy. 
Products like Bed Head, a gel substance, make it look like you haven't washed your hair in like 10 million years, It’s a look best 


ILLUSTRATION / SAYRE GOMEZ 


achieved with product, says Simmons, not time, 


"The best thing a skater can do is use shampoo. Chicks’ll dig you better if you take a bath." — JOE TOWER 


LOOK YOUR BEST! IF YOU'RE IN CHICAGO, MILIOS GIVES GOOD CUTS: WWW,MILIOSHAIRSALON.COM 


get a couple of friends and see if they wanted to play, send 
them a copy of the CD. It's kind of strange. 


You initially wanted to make the album just to see if you 
could do it? 
Exactly. | didn't give a shit. | had just quit Thrasher. | felt way 


09 QUICK TRANSITIONS 


more into music than | was into taking pictures and it was 
starting to show in my work. | just wasn't into it anymore. 


Does skateboarding ever feel like a lonely activity to you? 
It gets lonelier and lonelier as you get older. 


Does writing songs feel kind of lonely too? 

It is a pretty lonely activity, especially as you get older. All my 
friends around me are getting married and they're having 
lives and I'm still trying to do something. — JOSH TYSON 


PICK UP NICK'S MUSIC AT WWW.FUTUREFARMER.COM 


Nik Freitas is an old dude. A musician since the age of 
eight and a former Thrasher photographer from as far back 
as high school, he is now an established multi-instrumen- 
talist who's just released his second LP, Heavy Mellow, on 
Future Farmer Recordings. And there's not a single song 
on this disc about kickflipping one's way into a girl's arms. 


You snuck into a community college recording studio to 
lay down the tracks on your album. Does this do-it-your- 
self-at-any-cost approach you take to music feel similar 
to skateboarding? 

l've never really looked at it that way, but it's kind of the 
same. The reason I did it that way is "cause it was something 
| wanted to do and I had no band. I didn't think about the 
after-effects of what was going to happen. | just wanted to 
make a record of songs. I didn't know you had to get a band 
together and tour. That came later. 


Has that transition been tricky? 
Oh, totally. | never even thought about it. | just thought you 
made a CD and that's it. But that's not it—not at all. | had to 
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| remember being fascinated as a kid with the idea 
that turtles carry their homes on their backs. There 
was something so comforting about that concept: 
how everything you could possibly want could be right 


12 IT’S IN THE BAG 


there with you, at all times. Maybe it was just being 
a kid—being unsure about your place in the world and 
unable to make sense of it all—but the idea of being 
able to cart your life around with you, being at home 
anywhere you stopped, helped me through a lot, 


Now, a few decades later, I'm faced with new uncer- 
tainties—the uncertainties of adulthood—which is 
why the idea of being a turtle has crept back into 
my brain, even if it’s just for a late-afternoon ses- 
sion at the skatepark or on a camping trip with 
friends. And thanks to an ingenious bag by DVS, 
the LazyNator 2, my dreams of finally being a tur- 
tle are now a reality. 


At first glance, the LazyNator 2 just looks like an over- 
sized skate backpack-the kind with straps on the front 
so you can carry your board on it, But, upon further 
inspection, the bag reveals many hidden charms. Not 
only does it have pockets and pouches to carry every- 
thing from your iPod to your shoes, its top compart- 
ment is sized specifically to hold a 12 pack of beer. 
And, as if that’s not enough, hidden in the padding 
that cushions the small of your back is a set of metal 
tubes which, when unfolded, converts the entire back- 
pack into a chair! Truly a stroke of bag-engineering 
genius by some turtle-loving designer, the LazyNator 
2 lets me cart my life with me just like | used to dream 
of as a kid. — DAN SINKER 


BECOME A BAG MAN AT. WWW,DVSSHOES.COM 


Wel 
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rider leaves the team, it's almost always because 
they are retiring from professional skating. The 
biggest difference, | suppose, is our size. Over the 
years we've added a few brands and grown quite 
a bit. But we're still a big small company, know 
what | mean? We're independently owned and 
operated in the beautiful city of Torrance. 


You're re-issuing the first board put out by Girl. 
What would you say are the similarities or dif- 
ferences between the design of this board as 
opposed to the original? 

They are virtually the same, except that the board 
shapes and concaves have changed over the last 
decade, but not much, relatively speaking. There is 
a metallic ink "10 Year” seal on all the boards and the 
set also includes the newest Girl riders, the young- 
sters who weren't around or who weren't pro in 1993. 


What does the re-issue of this board mean to 
you and represent to Girl as a whole? 
It means we've made it 10 years so far. That makes 
for a pretty strong bond. — RORY COHEN 


PICK UP YOUR SET AT WWW.GIRLSKATEBOARDS.COM 


ILLUSTRATION / DIANA SUDYKA 


Many companies have come and gone in skate- 
boarding's short history, but Girl Skateboards has 
managed to reach a decade while continuing to 
grow in terms of the teams ability and while retain- 
ing a tongue-in-cheek sense of humor, one-of-a- 
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kind graphics, and a familial aspect that is evident 
throughout. Art Director Andy Jenkins took the 
time to talk to me about Girl's anniversary and the 
re-issue of their very first board graphic. 


How does Girl approach designing a board? 

The way we do it here at Girl and Chocolate is by 
collaborating. We have weekly Art Dump meetings 
where the ideas come out. The egos here are pret- 
ty healthy as far as | can tell—no one starts yelling 
or walks away crying. Of course, secretly, we prob- 
ably all hate each other, but really, we're pretty tight. 


In what ways do you think Girl has changed 
throughout the last 10 years? 

Well, compared to most companies, our teams 
have changed very little over the years. When a 


Raul Montessarian, world renowned adventurer and author of Haunted London Dungeons, and The 
Difficulty of the Bermuda Triangle, answers to our reader's most puzzling questions. 


Dear Raul Montessarian, 


In the 1980's, | heard this story that if you went into a Kentucky Fried Chicken and didn't have any money 
and told them you were hungry, that they would have to feed you because it was like Colonel Sanders 
rule because he was from the south and wanted his restaurants to be like that, with southern hospitality 


and all is that true? l'm quite hungry. 
Yours, Finger-Licking Good 


FLG, my good man! To answer your ques- 
tion, | must first explain where | was for most 
of the 1980s, Like so many Americans of 
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RAUL MONTESSARIAN 


that era, | too had fallen under the curse of the white nightmare: Columbian cocaine. At a coke and ski 
party in Machopichu, with Wheel of Fortune's Pat Sajak and Motley Crue's Vince Neil , | was told the mys- 
terious story of la Blanca Coca. To snort from La Blanca Coca is to see God, or so Vince Neil told me. For 
the one, then two, then five, then nine years, | searched the Columbian jungles in vain. Many a friend died 
in our pursuit; all that remains of that adventure is the incurable jungle fungus | still carry with me on my feet. 


Now, to your question: کا‎ there a Kentucky Fried Chicken anywhere left in the world that holds true to the 
good Colonel's decree? And if we were to find it—this Holy Grail of southern hope and shiny chicken grease— 
and were to tell them we had no money in our pockets, but were dying, dying of hunger, would they share 
some of their food with either you or me? FLG, my friend, all we can do in this world—all any of us can do 
here, in this world—is to believe, and go on searching, searching, searching. — RAUL MONTESSARIAN 
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lower back using a heating pad and 
her well-trained hands, while calming 
music played in the background. I 
immediately began to relax — though 
at the time I kept thinking, Is this it? 
This is what my wife does to me. An 


Because Im almost 30 but have the 
emotional maturity of a 12-year-old boy, 
the idea of getting a professional mas- 
sage has always seemed slightly porno- 
graphic, slightly Cinemax-After-Dark. But 
after | did a shoulder-plant at the bottom 


H.E. 01 YOUR MASSAGE PARLOR FANTASY 


hour later, | got dressed, swiped my 
credit card for a whopping $75 bucks, 
and went home to think about had just 
happened to me. 


At first, | thought I had been ripped off. 
My shoulder was still achy, my lower 
back still stiff. For the rest of the day, | 
kept thinking about how I had blown a 
bunch of cash on nothing. But the next 
morning, | found | had way more mobil- 
ity with my shoulder, and days later my 
lower back was much less tense. Still, 
it was a weird experience | dont think 
I’m likely to repeat. Perhaps the fine art 
of massage requires a kind of maturity 
which only a select few can truly 
achieve. — JOE MENO 


of a vert wall and woke up sore for 
weeks, | consulted the yellow pages for 
relief, and settled on a health clubs offer 
that offered massage therapy, because 
that seemed a lot less desperate and 
sleazy. After filling out some medical 
information, | met my masseuse: a 
cheery, middle-aged lady in a sweat suit 
who immediately destroyed all of my 
adolescent fantasies. She asked some 
specific questions about what kind of 
pain | was having and where, and then I 
was led into a medical exam room, given 
time alone to strip down to my skivvies 
and climb under some clean sheets. 


For the next hour, the masseuse gen- 
tly worked on my right shoulder and 


If you ask me what the most important invention in 
the course of human history was, l'd say it's not 
the wheel, antiseptics, or even knee pads—for me, 
it's gotta be soup. Think about it: it's easy to make, 
it's hard to burn and it comes in countless tasty vari- 
eties. This vegetarian soup recipe, on it own, could 
definitely move mountains. 


H.E. 02 LUNCH IS 
SOUP-ER 


Your choice of chopped veggies (go for a good mix) 
2 Tbs olive oil and/or butter 

lor 2 cans sweet peas (not frozen) 

1 med-large potato, pealed 8 chopped 

1 cup chopped celery 

1large onion, chopped 

1 28 ounce can whole tomatoes (squish "em) 
2 Tbs fresh basil, chopped 

1 Tbs oregano 

2 Tbs chopped parsley 

2 bay leaves 

4 cups veggie broth 

1/4 tsp sugar 

6 or more eggs 


In a heavy saucepan, melt the butter over medium heat. 
Sauté potato alone for 5 minutes, then add the celery 
and onion. Cook until the celery is tender. Add the toma- 
toes, peas (with the liquid), veggies, basil, oregano, 
thyme, parsley, bay leaves, and stock and bring to a 
boil, then simmer about 30 minutes. Add sugar, salt, 
and pepper. Crack the eggs into the soup and cook 
for another 20 minutes. Serve hot. — CATE LEVINSON 


| read something once that said that time doesn't break teeth: life does. Unlike your bones, your muscles, and your mind, if left to themselves your teeth 

will last forever. But they're not left to themselves; they're trapped in your head and years of stress, coffee, late night grinding, broken hearts, and donuts 
—not to mention a face plant or two—take their toll. 

H à E. O3 DRILL AN D FILL It had been years since ۱ had last gone to the dentist. | went in because I lost a filling—it turns out 

| had cracked half of my tooth along with it. As | opened my mouth, Dr. Weiss said, "| can tell it's 


been a while since you've been in one of these chairs." And then, amid a steady stream of comments like "there's a lot of cheese to clean out here" and 
"don't mind that rotten smell; that's just coming from the tooth," he went to work. 


The whole time he was in there, the same thought kept going through my head: the fuck did ! wait so long for? Dr. Weiss explained that the filling he was put- 
ting in was a last-ditch effort to save the tooth from a root canal—a process that would hurt my wallet even more than my mouth and a procedure that could 
have entirely been avoided by either taking better care of my teeth, or going to the dentist more often so they could have caught it early. If you're like me, 
you know the former isn't really an option, so | promised myself at the end of that appointment that I’d make the latter a part of my routine from here on out. 
And I've stuck to it. Even though it's cost a lot of money and hurt like crazy, I'm glad l'm taking care of this now. Better broke than toothless. — DAN SINKER 
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NEW WORLD MADE-TO-ORDER: FACTORY13 


At a time when skateboarding design seems to be teetering on the edge of another creative dark age, it's no surprise how dif- 


ficult it is to find individuality in the world of deck manufacturing. The malls fill up with more and more identical “popsicle” 


shaped decks, differentiated only by uninspired graphics that wear off after a half-dozen board-slides. Danny Creadon has 


spent his life bucking trends and started Factory13 skateboards as a way of bringing his personal revolution to the masses. 


The idea behind Factory13 is simple: individual shapes, custom made to your exact specifications. | had a chance to talk with 


don't care. | don't care if we sell one, 100, or 1,000 boards, as 
long as we are working every day. 


What challenges have you had to face so far? 

By far, the biggest challenge—of my patience as well —has been 
the doubters and the shit-talkers. All you scum out there that have 
put me or Factory13 skateboards down, dogged us, laughed at 
us, and told us that we are going nowhere, have made me work 
10 times harder. I'm not a mellow character. | am fueled by stress, 
anger, and aggression. | don't want to calm things down and be 
part of the industry rat race. | know its technically “incorrect” to 
operate like this, but we do. It makes me work at four a.m. just to 
have extra time to achieve my goals that day. — MATTHEW VON ENDE 
CREATE YOUR OWN DECK, HAVE YOUR OLD SCHOOL FAVORITE “CLONED,” OR GRAB ONE OF 


FACTORY13'S STOCK DECKS. CHECK OUT THEIR WEBSITE AT WWW.BOWLRIDER.COM/ FAC- 
۲08۷13 OR CALL THE SHOP DIRECT AT (440) 488-0315 AND SUPPORT THE REVOLUTION, 


Danny about Factory13, and here's what ۱ learned. 


With all the competition out there in deck manufacturing, what 
made you want to start your own skateboard company? 

| honestly don't consider it competition with other people or com- 
panies. We are meant to be different and to be the underdogs. | 
never wanted to achieve the goal of super huge sales. I’ve never 
wanted to be driving a BMW instead of my Toyota with bald tires. 
Sure, we need money to survive and pay the bills and I do that. 
| do it because I like to skateboard and | like making them just 
as much. 


What sets F13 apart from other companies, in manufacturing 
terms? 

| don’t restrict myself or the company in any way. For example, 
we'll put out concaves, flats, single and double kicks, 6-8 core 
plys, fiberglass, Slik-Ply, Fur, route-out rails, three different styles 
of wheel wells, the Unigrabber-style board, eight wheelers... | 
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05 Ben Gilley at our hotel in Hollywood, before or after 
throwing flaming paper airplanes out the windows. 


06 Gareth Stehr tile ride in a pool outside Phoenix 
‚recommended to us by Lance Mountain Sr. 


07 Melcher takes the other route of the Upland 
fullpipe with a stylish tuck-knee pipe ride. 


01G-lo's gangsta bootie. 
02 Melcher at the Hollywood grill in Chicago. 


03 Street Rake with Arizona's the Cryin' Shames, 
one of the rowdiest shows I've ever been to, which 
is saying a lot. 


04 Gareth Stehr, front side-tailslide at the Burger 
Banks, a super fun So-Cal spot. 


A SKATEBOARD IS A MACHINE MEANT FOR ONE THING: MOTION, IT'S FOUR WHEELS AND A 
SLIVER OF WOOD, SPECIFICALLY DESIGNED TO GET YOU WHERE YOU WANT TO BE, BUT LOOK 
THERE IS THE WHOLE WORLD FLYING BY. TAKE A FEW MOMENTS TO JUST ENJOY THE RIDE 


On the road, paradise is a rental van and a few good pals, Bail photographer Chris sling-shotted around 
with skate legends-in-the-making Patrick Melcher, Ben Gilley, and Garrett Stehi from the Dekline team: 
barreling through the stark, deserted, trash towns of the southwest into trouble (the gentleman were 
kindly asked to vacate their hotel after a water balloon fight), onto minor tragedies like the keys being 
locked in the van, finding a decent surprise in a hidden skate pool recommended by none other than 
Lance Mountain himself, and finally, rocketing to a 2nd place victory for Ben at the amateur contest in 
Phoenix. Afterwards, the evidence of the journey, the rental van so dirty that clumps of dried banana 
had to be scraped away with a razor blade, the secret here is easy to see: who you ride with is much 


more important than where you are going. PHOTOS BY CHRIS ANDERSON 


WITH JOHN CARDIEL, PETER HEWITT, 


TONY TRUJILLO, JULIEN STRANGER, 
FRANK GERWER, TONY MIORANA, 
STEVE BAILEY, MAX SCHAAF & ٦ 
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“... something made you look at 
that guy riding a skateboard and 
go ‘wow, | want to do that ..? 


—Mike York 


chocolate 
gino iannucci, marc johnson, kenny anderson, scott johnston, mike york, 
richard mulder, chico brenes, justin eldridge, chris roberts, daniel castillo + guests 


its nat a ful) iength video. Its not a tour video. It's not a promo video. What is it? 
It's the Hot Chocolate Video. 2004 . بل‎ cneck crailtap.com fo: more mie 


AFTER THREE DECADES OF SKATEBOARDING, 
STEVE CABALLERO STRIKES THE RIGHT CHORD 


It only takes one second, then, like that, he’s gone again. One more second and, in a blink, there he is 


pulling off an amazing 11-foot backside air. Then, out of the corner of your eye, you see him moving. 
Flash—like a man out of time, like a force of nature—he's gone to some other time, some other place. 
But somehow we got lucky; watching lighting-strike-in-the-same-spot-twice lucky. In between a 
motocross tour and a trip to London to appear at a Van's store opening, Steve Caballero stood still long 
enough for us to see him clearly. For one brief second. 


What is it about this grand champion of all skateboarding legends, this original member of the most 
monumental skate team of all time, the Powell/Peralta Bones Brigade, this blister- 


BY JOE MENO ing punk musician and bass player in his long-time band The Faction, who at the 


PHOTOS BY TED TERRIBONE age of 39 is still perpetually on tour, still perpetually moving? 


The more important question may be this: What is it about Steve Caballero's veloc- 
ity that might save us all? What is it in the way he flashes past and defies gravity and keeps on going— 
remaining true to his idea of himself and the sport and the pure joy he finds in his work—that is the 
secret we may all be missing? What is it in this man's constitution and endurance, outlasting all his 
contemporaries, still growing as a skater, still growing as a person, still riding, and still touring? 


The answer is easier to spot than you might think. Look quick at his deck as he rocks a hand plant, 
leaving the ground for what seems hundreds and hundreds of seconds. It is still a Powell deck, no frills, 
the mark of the same lovely red, snarling dragon. Like that symbol it seems Steve Caballero has always 
been part of this sport, beginning competition at the age of 12. A tiny kid, all plastic helmets and bright 
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yellow elbow pads, flying from a troubled childhood which for almost anyone else would have stood as an excuse for not 


succeeding, but here he is now almost 30 years later, a true survivor of all of professional skate boarding’s commercial 


excess, of its profit-hungry marketing, of its over-hyped publicity of child stars that disappear before ever leaving their 


marks. Steve Caballero, a working man’s skater: still working, still learning his craft, with the same bleach-blond hair, the 


same crooked neck, and the same modesty that so many other pro skaters never quite learned. 


Over here: a man nearly three decades on the board who, unlike so many other legends, never became a business man and 


ran his own skate company. Over there: sharing a moment alone with his daughter, watching as she begins to discover 


skateboarding. Then again, he's now on stage, playing with his band, making those four bass strings ring. But look: there 


What did your parents say? 

They didn't understand it either. | just wanted to do it for fun, so I 
kind of just went with the flow. | was getting better and better and 
wanted to get into competition. We told Stacy we would think about 
it for a month. He came up for the Winchester skate park contest and 
| talked it over with my parents and said this would be a great pro- 
gression for me. We told Stacy, OK, we want to be on the team. The 
thing that kind of sucks is my buddy quit skating a month after that. 
He was older than me and into fast cars. He was over it and didn't 
know what to expect. He didn't know what was going to happen. 


Did you have any clue or any expectations at that time either? 
| didn't know what was in store. | didn't know anything about being 
sponsored. My whole thing was to please Stacy Peralta. He was giv- 
ing me an opportunity to travel and meet pros and skate in skate parks 
| had only read about. The Bones Brigade thing started a little later. 
He started getting a team together first and then we started doing 
these ads wearing these military getups. | didn’t know what to expect. 
| was, like, 16 or 17. | didn’t know I'd have a pro model some day. It 
was more like progress, get as good at it as you can. At the time, 
skateboarding wasn’t as glamorized as it is today. Back then, it was- 
nt known that you could be a professional skateboarder. 


At what moment did it occur to you that you were going to be 
doing this with the rest of your life? 

| never took it that way. | never realized that until | turned pro. | said, 
OK, this is how I’m gonna start making money off this. 


What kind of reaction did your family have? Were they worried 
about you finishing school? 

| made sure | took the tests on Monday. My teachers were pretty 
stoked—I was starting to get into some magazines, and l'd go to 
contests on the weekends and I'd miss Fridays if they'd let me. 
When | first started high school, | was getting As and Bs. When | 
was a junior, | started missing more and more days of school, and 
my grades started dropping. | graduated kind of average. | had bet- 
ter grades before | was touring as much. | did school just to get by. 
| was trying to excel in my skating and trying to please Powell—and 
to please Stacy—because they gave me the chance to tour and all 
these other amazing opportunities. 


he is. Look now. Don’t take a chance. Don’t even blink. 


l've heard that Evel Knievel was an influence when you first 
started out. How did he inspire you?’ 

Before | was skating, | was riding BMX and Evel was like a folk hero. 
| looked up to him; | wanted to be like him. l'd try to jump off ramps 
into the air. I'd build garbage cans into piles and jump over them. 
Then | started to race. | [always] wanted to try to race, but | figured 
| was too short. I'd always been short for my age and | figured | could 
never win because | was shorter than everyone else and so | could- 
n't pedal as fast as everyone else because my legs weren't as long. 
| decided BMX racing wasn't something | could excel in. 


So that's when you got on a skateboard? ' 

Yeah. In the mid-1970s, skating was pretty popular. At the time, every- 
body had a skateboard. My first board was one of those red roller 
derby boards with the steel wheels. Later on, I found a board that had 
clay wheels. I rode that one for a couple months and then I found out 
about polyurethane wheels. | started when | was around 12. 


Stacy Peralta seems to have been a real inspiration and served 
as a father figure to you in a lot of ways. Tell me about the first 
time you met. 

| met him at a skate contest in southern California. He was judg- 
ing the contest and | was on a team from northern California called 
the Campbell Skate Club. There used to be a series of contests 
at the different skate parks. Our skate park had been voted num- 
ber one, so we got invited down to the contest in southern Cali- 
fornia. Stacy was one of the judges—he was a professional skate- 
boarder and was in all the magazines, and one of these famous 
pros, and | had looked up to him. He really liked the way my friend 
and | skated. My friend got first place and I got fifth. At the time, 
he was actually already planning on starting Powell/Peralta and he 
was recruiting some guys. 


Did he offer you a spot on the team at the contest? 
Pretty much. 


That's amazing. 

Yeah. He said, “I’m starting this new company, Powell/Peralta. Do 
you want to be a part of it?" | didn't know anything, | was 14. | was 
like, "VII think about it. | have to ask my parents." 
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HE SAID, "PM STARTING THIS NEW COMPANY, POWELL/PERALTA. 
DO YOU WANT TO BE A PART OF IT?" I DIDNT KNOW ANYTHING, 
I WAS 14. | WAS LIKE, “PLL THINK ABOUT IT. | HAVE TO ASK 
MY PARENTS." 


How does that attitude influence your interactions with your 
daughter? 

I’m a pretty strong influence on her. | can already see that now. She's 
six and she's kind of skating, she's into motocross, and she's into 
art. I’m just influencing her in the things | like. | influence her into 
being positive, into not giving up; | tell her she’s beautiful and that 
she can be anything she wants to without limits. I’m trying to teach 
her how to be happy in life, like how I’ve been, because she's deal- 
ing with things at a young age: trying to cope with her parents’ 
divorce. | just try to be a role model for her in how to approach life, 
how | treat life, and what makes me happy. 


I’ve been noticing this keeps coming up among skaters around 
our age. In the 1980s, it seemed like all these parents were get- 
ting divorced, and the kids who were dealing with that were 
drawn to skateboarding. There was something in this idea about 
being alone and figuring these things out on the board; some- 
thing about getting through the rough spots...’ 

Yeah, my parents were divorced, too. My dad left when | was 11. | 
could have been a troubled kid. | was brought up on the east side 
of San José and everything was pretty much gang-related. | was 
hanging out with the wrong crowd. | used to go to the store and steal 
Hot Wheels cars; | remember taking them, knowing my parents 
could buy them, but it was the whole thrill of taking them. 

When | was in junior high | got in trouble for breaking into a 
school. One of the windows was open and two or three of my best 
friends and | went in there. | took some calculators or something. 
But we got caught. Someone told on us and I ended up getting six 


What kind of board are you riding today on tour? Are you still 
riding with your famous rails or not? 

| don’t use the rails on the street much, but | still use them on vert. 
| just like the way it feels, where it grabs the board, and it slides on 
the coping. | still ride a Powell, my signature model, but I’m riding 
for Autobahn wheels now. 

The only difference ۱ notice [between 20 years ago and today] is 
that I’m a little bit more cautious now. When I fall and get hurt, it 
takes a lot longer to heal. | don't bounce back as fast. Now, skat- 
ing is so glorified that every kid out there wants to be sponsored. 
When I go skating now, kids will try to one-up me a little bit, like, 
"You know, / should be pro." 


Do you have a time limit in mind for how much longer you plan 
on skating professionally? 

No. I think that's why l've been associated with skating for so 
long: | never gave myself a limit. | just want to keep doing what 
| want to do. | don't think there is a time. If you're having fun, 
if you can get by doing what you love, then why not? You don't 
have to impress anybody; there's people that probably want you 
to be what they want you to be, parents who give you a little 
peer pressure, girlfriends, as long as you're doing something 
that you love that's fun and you're not hurting anyone, just keep 
doing what you're doing. Even people who are successful aren't 
always happy—they might be making a lot of money, but money 
isn't being happy. The more money you make, the more 
headaches you have. The less things in your life, the more 
happy you are. 


RAVE VOL. 
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petition-type setting, your just mind blanks out— at least it does for 
me. You are just concentrating on what you're doing. ۱ even block 
the crowd out. There are touches of hearing the crowd and the 
music, but | don't really concentrate because the music is kind of 
just there to get you stoked before you start. 


Because of your reputation as a pro skater, have you ever been 
afraid of not being taken seriously as a musician? Does that 
matter to you? 

No, music has always been fun for me. | treat music the way | first 
treated skateboarding. | don't do it to be on MTV or something, | do 
it for fun and | just write music and hopefully make music that peo- 
ple like. Music is art. Either people love what l'm doing or not. 


Are there any particular songs that showcase what you feel 
you’re really capable of as a musician?’ 

I've been in four different bands and they've all been different. | like 
to look at my life as a whole. If Pm picking this era over that era, 
then I’m kind of saying this one wasn't as good as this other one. 


Besides your work as a pro skater and bass player, you're 
also known as an avid toy collector. How's the Ultraman 
collection going? 

The thing with collecting is, once you collect so much stuff, there's 
no room to put it. So it's like saying, there's no more room, I'm done. 
l've already maxed out my display cases. | have seven display cases 
in a toy room, and more in my office and stuff up on my wall, and 
there's nowhere else to put it. 


OK, how about a monster-sized Japanese sci-fi related ques- 
tion: Who would win in a battle of Godzilla versus King Kong? 


months probation. | almost had to go to Juvenile Hall. It turned out 
that someone had gone in there after us and had trashed the place 
and we got blamed for that. 

That was the first time | had ever done something like that and 
right there, it was a reality check for me. | was like | better find some- 
thing to straighten up. | was really scared. | always thought some 
parole officer was following me, watching me the whole time. So 
when | got into skating, | was really stoked because when I’d go see 
my probation officer at school, it was something positive the pro- 
bation officer approved of. 


What lessons did you learn in skating that helped you negoti- 
ate your teen years and deal with the changes you went through 
when you hit your 30s, when you had a kid and a house? Are 
there some skills that you use in other parts in your life that you 
got from skating? 

Oh, yeah, a lot of things. For one, dedication—being dedicated to 
something and following through with it. Two, perseverance and 
patience—patience with yourself, just having a goal set and con- 
quering that, conquering your fears. Discipline too, which taught me 
that if | really concentrate on one thing | could really excel at it and 
become good at it—that translated into playing music and making 
art. It doesn't matter what build you are if you have dedication, 
patience, and perseverance, you're going to excel at whatever you 
put your heart into. 


Taking that discipline from skating into music, how did you 
begin playing bass? 

Bass is easy—it's only four strings! | bought one from a friend 
whose cousin was selling it. | was skating, the park had just 
closed, and there were a lot of local punk rock shows going on. 
We would go see bands and | wanted to tap into that. | thought 
that it looked fun. ! listened to a lot of punk music and thought it 
would be cool to play it. 


What were you listening to at the time? 
Black Flag, Circle Jerks, Adolescents, Social Distortion. 


You went from listening to their records to playing your first 
show when The Faction opened for Social Distorion. What was 
that show like? 

Probably one of the most nervous moments for me, ever. | had my 
feet glued to the stage and | just looked down at my bass the whole 
time. | didn't even look up. It was kind of cool—we just kind of got 
thrown on that bill. It was our first show ever and we opened the show. 


What was the crowd's reaction?' 
| don't remember. | just wanted to play my part and get the heck 
out of there. 


When you're skating, is there a song you have in your mind? 
Actually, the funny thing about skating is that when you're in a com- 
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EVEN PEOPLE WHO ARE SUCCESSFUL AREN'T ALWAYS HAPPY— 
THEY MIGHT BE MAKING A LOT OF MONEY, BUT MONEY ISN'T 
BEING HAPPY. THE MORE MONEY YOU MAKE, THE MORE 
HEADACHES YOU HAVE. THE LESS THINGS IN YOUR LIFE, THE 


That's interesting. Usually, skating is an upper-middle class, 
white, suburban sport—at least in terms of the market. Did it 
ever occur to you that you served as a role model for other 
minority kids who were skating? 

| never looked at skateboarding that way. | never looked at my 
life that way. | don't have that much pride that way. Because 
once you start having pride in your own country or race, it's not 
like you're putting down other races, but you're, like, thinking 
you're better. I’ve never looked at my nationality that way. The 
rad thing about skating is that it doesn't choose nationalities or 
races. You can be whatever race or nationality and still become 
a great skateboarder. 

Where | grew up, a lot of my friends were white. When ۱ into 
skating, | traveled all the way across town to a predominately white 
neighborhood where the skate park was, and that was how I got into 
rock. | would have never gotten into rock if it wasn't for skating. | 
would have been still listening to soul and disco back then. Skat- 
ing got me into rock, then into new wave, and then into punk. Like 
everything, the transition of music came from the skate park. 


Looking back on such an amazing career, spanning since the 
birth of the sport in the late 1970s, what do you think skate- 
boarding has done for your life, personally? 

l'd say it's definitely guided me in a more positive direction. B 


MORE HAPPY YOU ARE. 


Jeez, | dunno. Probably Godzilla, he's got the fire breath. The 
thing about King Kong though is that he's smarter than Godzilla, 
he's a monkey... 


Right, he's a primate. 

So, yeah, he's smarter, he'd know that fire would hurt him and burn 
his skin, and so he'd back out of there and just hide behind a rock 
and throw rocks at him. 


Speaking of toys and games, what was the process of being 
made into a character in a video game? 

| go down to Neversoft and they take digital photos of me and my 
face and dress the character up and ask me what kind of clothes | 
wanted and what kind of boards | wanted and what my three spe- 
cial tricks would be and they'd try and emulate them. 


When you play the game at home, do you choose yourself as a 
character? 
Yeah. | want to see how it came out. 


Thinking about yourself and your image, your family's heritage 
is kind of out of the ordinary. 
Japanese, half Mexican, 


(Um a quarter and a quarter 


Apache Indian. 
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Unlikely skate-graphics hero Evan Hecox makes the type of artwork you'd expect to see anywhere but 


on the bottom of a skateboard. His delicate line work, muted color palate, beautiful brush script let- 
tering (that which adorns this very issue, as a matter of fact) doesn’t quite belong in that space usual- 
ly reserved for big-tittied caricatures, bleeding skulls, or some sophomoric comic 
0-2 strip. Hecoxs board graphics—he works exclusively for Chocolate Skate- 
ARTWORK BY EVAN HECOX boards—are different. That difference shows.Hecox himself is reserved and sub- 
tle like his images. His mod-style Denver home is as clean and crisp as his line 

work—only the occasional baby toy interrupts the smooth expanse of hardwood floor. Hecox's studio, 

a bunker-like one-car garage in his back yard, is unreasonably clean, considering that much of his 


work is hand-made. 


Along the cinderblock walls of Hecox's studio hang samples of his work—finished posters, sketches 
for future ideas, photos he's shot, and images he's hung for inspiration. It's an eclectic sampling— 
throughout our interview, Hecox reiterates that he doesn't do one style or subject—but it all stands 
together, thanks to Hecox's telltale palate and unique feel. 
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How did you start doing graphic work? 


It was my intention from a pretty early age. 
From when I was a senior in high school, I 
knew | wanted to get into graphic design in 
some form or another. ۱ went to Colorado 
State University and | was taking graphic 
design classes. It was in the early 1990s and 
was a weird time to be learning graphic 
design; they still had a very old-school way 
of teaching: hand-set type and hand-cut 
films and things like that. It was kind of cool 
in a way—l'm still doing a hand-done kind 
of thing—but at the same time | started doing 
more fine art classes too. By the time | got 
out of school, I had a lot of graphic art skills, 
but | also had a lot of fine art skills and the 
two just synthesized a little bit. What | do now 
is kind of half fine art and half graphic design. 


Do you think there is a different mindset 
between doing graphic design and 
doing art? 

For myself, if Pm doing a commercial proj- 
ect, | try to turn it into something more artis- 
tic than it has to be and when I’m doing fine 
art stuff, | tend to simplify things down in a 
way that makes it look more graphic. It goes 
both ways. 


| think there is still a certain school of 
thought that says graphic design can't be 
art because “art” is something that exists 
outside the mindset of commerce, where- 
as that's entirely the realm of graphic 
design. How do you find a medium 
between what some people would argue 
are competing philosophies? 

Well, it's two different sides of my life, real- 
ly. | do commercial work—graphic stuff— 
because that's what pays the bills and how 


When you told people you were moving to 
Colorado, what was the reaction? 

It was fine. All the guys at Girl and Choco- 
late weren’t too concerned about it. | was- 
n't really involved in the skateboarding scene 
when | was in San Francisco when | was 
there. | mean | would skateboard a little bit, 
but | was outside of the world of skate- 
boarding there. I’ve always been kind of out- 
side of skateboarding a little bit. Even though 
| am a skateboarder and work in skate- 
boarding, lm not in the middle of the indus- 
try or anything. The move has worked out 
well. Like | said, the people that can’t think 
about anything outside of New York or LA 
aren’t the kind of people | hang around with. 
You said that that you’re not “in” the skate 
scene, but instead more peripherally 
involved in it. So how did you become 
such a graphically influential part of it? 
Well, I've been a skateboarder since | was 
12 or 13, so | definitely know what's going 
on in skateboarding. | got started doing 
skateboard graphics [when] | was working 
for a snowboard company in San Francisco 
doing graphics. Some of the stuff | was 
doing was appearing in snowboard maga- 
zines and a lot of people from the skate 
industry see that stuff too. Andy Jenkins, the 
art director from Girl Skateboards, had seen 
the stuff that | was doing and he called to 
see if | wanted to do some skateboard 
graphics. That's how | got into it. At that 
point, | was 27 years old and was working 
a lot and | definitely wasn’t skateboarding 
as much as | did when | was younger. Liv- 
ing in San Francisco was also pretty intim- 
idating: you’d get to a skate spot and there’d 
be people filming! 


It might be good to start out with a geog- 
raphy lesson. | heard that you lived in 
Colorado and wanted to track you down, 
so | asked some people where you lived, 
and the responses | got were, “Oh yeah, 
he lives up on a mountain somewhere in 
the middle of nowhere.” Well, that’s not 
true. You live in Denver—not some tiny 
mountain town. But in the skate world, | 
can see where that belief would start. 
Well yeah, if its not the East Coast or the 
West Coast, nobody knows about it. 


When you moved out here from San 
Francisco, was there a worry that you 
would end up really removed from the 
world that you were working in? 

Yeah, definitely. But it’s hard to do creative 
stuff living in a place like San Francisco. It’s 
a great place to be—there are things to inspire 
you and great people around you—but at the 
same time, being in my early 30s and getting 
ready to start a family and buy a house, it was 
just an impossible thing to do in San Fran- 
cisco. Even though Denver isn’t the kind of 
place that you would think artists and design- 
ers live—and it's not—in a way it’s a better 
place for me to be. | have a bigger studio now, 
| have a nice house, and | have a lot less anx- 
iety about never getting ahead or getting my 
own little piece of the world like | felt in San 
Francisco. Also, it felt like at this point in my 
life, | was doing a lot of work in San Francis- 
co for clients outside of San Francisco, so it 
seemed like | could do that from Denver, too. 
People’s perception of me may not be so 
impressive—who the hell is this guy working 
out of Denver—and yeah, | was concerned 
about that a little bit, but not concerned 
enough to not do it. 
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| THINK THERE'S ALWAYS THE 
POSSIBILITY NO MATTER WHAT 
YOU DO IN LIFE TO EXPRESS 
YOURSELF IN ARTISTIC WAYS. 
WHO'S TO SAY THAT DESIGN 
ISN'T CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
JUST BECAUSE THERE’S 
MONEY INVOLVED? 


reasons that our relationship works well is that 
| don't do the same thing all the time—I can 
do a wide variety of skateboard graphics with 
a wide variety of subject matter. Having some 
versatility is appealing to them—it's like hav- 
ing several different artists doing it. The way 
| draw and the sense of color ties it all togeth- 
er and it works pretty well. 


It’s interesting you mention your versatility 
because you really are capable of operat- 
ing in a number of different styles: abstract, 
realistic, funny, serious . . . In a way it 
harkens back to the go-to guy at a 1950s 
ad agency who could just draw anything. 
My dad was—and is—an artist, and when 
he started, he worked at a movie theater 
hand-painting ads on the front of the movie 
theater. Every couple weeks it was a new 
movie and he'd have to go out and paint a 
different poster for it. It's like designer-as- 
tradesman; like a sign painter, you have to 
be versatile and adapt. 


It's quite amazing that you've made a 
name for yourself doing that, because 
your peers have very clear, definable 
looks and images. But your name seems 
to have been made more on your letter- 
ing, your color schemes, and your sense 
of style rather than being able to draw a 
really busty cartoon character. 

It's not an easy way to make a name for your- 
self. It's easy to be always doing the same 
thing and not have much of a range. But l've 
had to go out and build a name for myself 
based on my sense of color or my style and 
sensibility. l've definitely made it hard for 
myself, but that’s where I'm at. I'd get bored 
of always drawing the same thing. B 


middle ground between commercial design 
and fine-art work. What you're doing on a 
board is very different than designing an ad 
or a catalog. Especially as the sole designer 
for Chocolate, you must have a fairly open 
hand as far as doing what you want to do. 

Definitely skateboard graphics can be kind 
of anything and it's fairly open-ended and 
they give you a fair amount of freedom, but 
maybe not as much as you would think. As 
Chocolate is growing as a company, they are 
getting a little more serious about it. There's 
definitely a lot more discussion when it comes 
time to talk about doing board graphics. The 
discussion has a lot to do with what people 
think will sell well and what the buyers for 
shops are saying, and based on some of the 
board graphics we've done before. . . . All of 
that factors into it and that's out of my hands. 
Those decisions do affect what | can and 
can't do. For the most part they're pretty 
trusting, but no matter what, it's still a group 
decision and in that way it's very different than 
doing artwork for a show. No one is telling 
me how the last painting sold or if it fits a 
demographic. But | really can't complain 
because doing skateboards for Chocolate is 
great. As far as employee/employer relation- 
ships go, it's great. They're not very strict or 
controlling about what ۱ can and can't do. 


How did you end up being the graphic 
identity of Chocolate? 

| don't know. When they first had me doing 
graphics, it was on a freelance basis. They'd 
have a board and l'd work on it. As time went 
on, | guess they decided it was going well and 
they wanted a more consistent feel and just 
started giving me more and more and more 
work and putting me on a retainer. One of the 


Im able to make a living. The fine art stuff | 


may make a little bit off of, but certainly not 
enough to make a living from. That's not real- 
ly why I do it either; | do it because I like put- 
ting it out there and having people see it. A 
lot of times when I do a show, after the cost 
of framing, the time it takes to me to do 
everything, and traveling to the show, sell- 
ing a few paintings is pretty much a break- 
even thing. But it's really two sides of my life; 
| enjoy doing the commercial work and I 
enjoy being shown in galleries. | think it just 
depends on your point of view. There are def- 
initely people who are very hard-core and 
adamant about how they will never do com- 
mercial work and that it's important for art 
to be art. | understand where that point of 
view is coming from, but I think there's always 
the possibility no matter what you do in life 
to express yourself in artistic ways. Who's to 
say that design isn't creative expression just 
because there's money involved? And of 
course, in the world of fine art there is p/en- 
ty of money involved in that as well. [/aughs] 
People aren't giving their work away for free. 


If possible, imagine yourself a number of 
years from now: do you see yourself doing 
more artwork or design work, or keeping 
a similar balance as you have now? 

I'd still want to do both. I’ve thought about 
just doing artwork more of the time, but | 
really enjoy doing graphic stuff. | like the 
problem-solving aspect of design work and 
| enjoy the limitations of it. And I like work- 
ing with type and having my stuff being 
printed or appearing on boards. 


Pm curious about designing for boards. To 
me, it seems like board design could be a 
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NOW ITS OVERHEAD 
FALL BACK OPEN 

CD (LBJ-58) 

MARCH 9, 2004 


Awash In a dark melodic pop sensibility, lush 
musical soundscapes, and hypnotic vocals. Fall 
Back Open marks another step In the evolution 
and emergence of songwriter/studio wizard 
Andy LeMaster. 


Recrulting the help of his Omaha end Athens 
musical families, Marla and Orenda from Azure 
Ray are present throughaut and Conor Oberst 


and Michael Stipe help with backing vocals. 
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Azure Ray...have perfected the ethereal, ۱۱۱٤۱٢١ vocal style = 


AZURE RAY 
HOLD ON LOVE 
CD/LP (LBJ-54) 


thelr honeyed voices blend together perfectly, almost 


blurring into one slíver thread. - Paste 


These ladies stlli sound as heavenly and amazing as 
ever. Hold On Love Is a heartrending and romantic album. 
- Under the Radar 
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Always haunting and always beautiful, Hold On Love shows 
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Azure Ray's underlying warmth. - CMJ New Music Report 
(Thelr) voices Intertwine over, around, and into each other, 


creating thlck textures warm enough to melt the most 


cynical of hearts. - Fahrenhelt 
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The technigue reminded her of low-cost alternative building meth- 
ods she had seen in Mexico and the southwestern states, a method 
of building sustainable energy efficient structures out of recycled 
materials known as biotecture. Looking at the wall at FDR, it struck 
Terri as a perfect way to build a skate park. It also turned out to be 
an excellent project for her science students. She quickly put togeth- 
er several grant proposals, winning a $6,400 educational grant from 
the American Forestry Foundation's Project Learning Tree, and a 
$14,000 skatepark grant from the Tony Hawk Foundation. ECRW 
printed up T-shirts and sponsored a series of benefit events, and the 
Green Skate Laboratory was born. 

The first order of business for the class was to start collecting tires 
and Terri knew exactly where to find them: the Potomac River. Over 
the summer, Terri and her students joined hundreds of community 
activists and volunteers from the US Marine Corps and the Nation- 
al Park Service in the Potomac River Watershed Cleanup Project, 
dredging through the muck at illegal dumpsites along the river to col- 
lect tires and other trash. 

The Potomac River itself is considered part of Maryland, but its 
basin and watershed area stretches across Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia before flowing 
into the Chesapeake Bay. 

Back in 1608, Captain John Smith described the Potomac as 
“frequented by otters, beavers, martens, and sables. Neither bet- 
ter fish, more plenty, nor more variety for small fish had any of us 
ever seen in a place.” But by 1894 the situation had changed dra- 
matically. "At certain times of the year the river is so loaded with 


HIGH SCHOOLTEACHER TERRI NOSTRAND 
DROPS SOME SCIENCE AT THE GREEN 


SKATE LABORATORY 


At Calvin Coolidge Senior High School in Washington DC, Terri Nos- 
trand is science teacher extraordinaire, juggling classes in chemistry, 
environmental science, ecology, and biology. In her classroom—and 
outside of it—she emphasizes real-world environmental problems in 
the school's immediate vicinity. She is particularly passionate about 
two recent lines of inquiry among her students: pollution along the 
Potomac River watershed and alternative building methods that 
employ recycled materials, sustainable design, and eco-friendly con- 

struction techniques. 
Outside of school, Terri is equally passionate about skateboard- 
ing. She spends her weekends rolling with ECRW, a loose coalition 
of pool-skating devotees committed to finding 


and grinding East Coast Round Wall where it 
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lies. Lately ECRW has clamored for the con- 
struction of modern concrete skate parks— 
designed and built by skateboarders—through- 
out the District of Columbia, where skateboarding at legendary spots 
like Freedom Plaza can lead to steep fines and confiscated boards. 
When she went to Philadelphia to skate the legendary FDR skatepark, 
Terri's disparate professional and personal worlds began to collide. 
“Lots of different methods were used to construct FDR, and lots of 
different people did it,” Nostrand says, "but the wall that faces the road 
is made out of tires. Each tire is pounded full of dirt and debris—and in 
the case of FDR, who knows what other crazy stuff it may be pounded 
full of—and then the tires are stacked one on top of the other. The tighter 
you compact the tires, the more solid the building material is, and you 
can use it to build walls, houses, skate parks, anything you want.” 
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“WE WENT AROUND TO: 
SMALL SITES WHERE WE 


lab, waiting to be shaped into giant concrete bowls and a free 


community skate park. 

Above all, Nortstrand wants a quality concrete skate park for her 
students,, her friends, and herself, but she also hopes the Green 
Skate Laboratory will become a model for sound environmental prac- 
tices and a leverage point for getting similar community recreation 
sites built throughout the country. She hopes activists and politicians 
will take notice and also wants the park to inspire skaters to learn 
more about environmental issues and take action themselves. 

When the park is finished, it will feature a series of connected 
bowls ranging from four to eight feet deep, designed and built entire- 
ly by skateboarders, students, and community volunteers. This is 
truly dream terrain: the science teacher and her team gathered 
around giant piles of Playdoh and set to work sculpting their ideal 
park. The Playdoh molds were rendered into technical drawings by 
skatepark designers Luke Jouppi and Omer Windham, and the 
designs were approved by dozens of local skaters. Windham, the 
ECRW skater/contractor responsible for building the Nicolet skate 
park and several backyard pool gems, will supervise the construc- 
tion. Terri has drawn up lesson plans to use the finished park for con- 
ducting physics experiments involving Newton's Laws of Motion, and 
skaters will ensure these principles are put to the test daily. 

"The whole idea for the Green Skate Laboratory has been extreme- 
ly well-received," Nostrand says. "Anybody that's involved in the water- 
shed in any way thinks it's fantastic that we're taking junk that they 
dredge up from the muck, and we're using it in a way that will help 
enrich the community and make a better environment for the kids." گا‎ 


sediments as to be unfit for bathing as well as for drinking and 
cooking purposes. It contains fecal bacilli at all times," reads one 
report from the time. In 1951, with thousands of dead fish float- 
ing everywhere, the Washington Post called the Potomac "an 
open sewer." 

Skate along the Capital Crescent Trail that runs alongside the river, 
and you can see seemingly endless streams of visible sewage stream- 
ing out into the river, so when the opportunity arises, I’m almost afraid 
to ask Terri the pertinent science question: How bad is it? 

“The environmental picture along the Potomac is actually getting 
much better," she says. She's cautiously optimistic, even after all the 
time she's spent hauling tires from the river's shore. “| wouldn't drink 
it straight from the river, but | probably wouldn't die if | did. The 
Potomac River was basically a disgrace, but it's come a long way. 
The waterway is still threatened by fl the development that's going 
on, but other pollution—industrial pollutants, runoff from lawns and 
golf courses and whatnot—has definitely improved." 

The work Nostrand and her band of volunteers did on the 
Potomac this summer helped improve it even further. 

"We went around to small sites where we picked up one or two 
tires, and we went to other sites where there were a couple thou- 
sand tires," Nostrand says. "Let's just say we could build some seri- 
ous skate parks from all that debris." 

After applying for building permits and getting permission 
through the DC Public Schools system, Norstrand arranged to have 
the hundreds of tires they had collected deposited onto the cam- 
pus grounds at Coolidge High School. It was a brand new science 


DREAMLAND'S KENT DAHLGREN ON BURNSIDE, 
SKATEPARKS, AND THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FLOW. 


boarders realized that no one but them could create some- 
thing they wanted to skate. This group of skaters, illegally 
building a small transition up a wall under a bridge in one of 
the sketchiest parts of Portland, began the 13-year task of 
turning the Northwest into Skate Mecca. 


| made contact with Kent Dahlgren through sleestak.net, a 
website where Northwest concrete addicts share their 
obsessions. This online community dreams about what local 
park builders such as Dahlgren and company’s Dreamland, 
as well as other local designers like Grindline and Airspeed, 
have in store for the future. 


Dahlgren's now doing public relations for Dreamland skate 
parks and it is easy to see why: He studies everything from 
retail anthropology to the psychology of thrill-seeking and 


applies it to skate park design and advocacy. This interview 


took place halfway between the Burnside and Newberg 
skateparks over sushi and green tea. Afterwards, | sessioned 
Newberg like I’ve never sessioned it before. 


Every skater is aware of the Burnside legend. To this day, this 
Portland, Oregon skate park is still regarded by many as “the 
spiritual home of skateboarding.” Burnside’s buttery smooth 
transitions, with their endless combinations of hips, corners, 
vertical, fullpipes, cradles, spines and capsules, are 
arranged in such a way that you will never run out of speed 
or inspiration. It used to keep me awake at night, just think- 


ing about the place. 


Kent Dahigren has been involved in Burnside since the 
beginning. He can tell you stories about sleeping in his car 
while watching over the concrete he had just poured, waking 

to a heroin addict 


INTERVIEW BY PETE Lewis Shooting up while 


PHOTO ESSAY BY STEPHEN VOSS leaning against 

his car window. 
He can tell you stories about drive-bys and fights and suck- 
ing up to politicians and neighborhood committees. Most of 


all, he can tell you the story of how a group of young skate- 
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wonder—kick, trick, bail—and | want to skate all day long, and so 
did enough others that energy was placed into building that. 
Next came a bank that is currently under the large corner bank 


to the north of Burnside. It had coping made of stolen bricks and a 


curb stolen from Hillsdale. Then Mark decided to build a bowl, so 
we started digging the spider bowl [now covered by the flat bottom 
of the sidewalk banks]. 

As you can see, there was no master plan, and there were no 
leaders. Construction required a lot of hard work, like digging at 
night in the cold, and so people had to feel passionate about their 
idea enough to get something built. It was the world's first Franken- 
park. Energy followed participation followed inspiration. I’m always 
asked for plans for Burnside. That's laughable—no plans exist. 


| have always felt that Burnside created its own style of skate- 
boarding. You have to be a well-rounded, adaptable skater to 
really skate the place well. Was that intentional? 

It wasn't intentional in the strategic sense. It's not like we were there 
in 1990, thinking that we were going to build a park with a layout 
that would require an extremely flexible and creative skater. The park 
evolved by happenstance and our skating evolved accordingly. This 
wasn't without precedent. 

About a year prior we were actively breaking into the west-side 
“Skate Church,” located next to Gabriel Park in West Portland. I'd 
climb onto the roof and pull a board aside. We'd show up around 
11 p.m., drop acid, and session a bunch of ramps in a medium-sized 
basketball court while listening to Slayer. At 5 or 6 a.m., we'd put 
everything back the way we'd found it and split. This went on for a 
long while, until Burnside took off—and until the church caught on. 

Red would often drive the design of the «skate park for the 
evening. Some nights the madness would drive him to pile ramps 


What was your involvement in the creation of Burnside? 


| was working and living with Mark Scott [aka Red] in the late sum- 
mer of 1990. A few of us had coalesced into a tight group and we 
would drain pools at a moment's notice or build shit just to skate it. 
Mark and ! worked at Parr Lumber—he built “house packs" (con- 
struction packs that were dropped off at construction sites) and | 
was little more than a common bitch for the man. 

Bret Taylor, whom I've known since high school and who was a 
fairly central figure to our little guerilla build/skate group, started com- 
ing into Parr asking for concrete. ! started hooking him up and he 
tried to enlist Mark and | on something he was calling the “Burnside 
Project.” At first we weren't interested, because Burnside at the time 
was hella ghetto and damned dangerous, but Mark visited the site 
and started getting me to haul concrete down after work. We were 
hooked after that. We’d work all day at Parr, then spend the nights 
building at Burnie. | started talking with the neighbors, letting them 
know that we were a positive influence on their neighborhood. 

Eventually this building and activism earned us a visit to different 
business leaders, then eventually the office of City Commissioner 
Mike Lindberg, which started the wheels rolling towards legitimization 
of the skate park in 1992. 


Could anybody show up and start building what they wanted, or 
was there a coordinated master plan? How were design and 
construction decisions made? 

Most things at first followed the metaphor established by Bret: build- 
ing more banks against the wall. We'd kick from the parking lot, ride 
up the wall over gaps, then back into another tranny. We’d ollie off 
the wall, boneless, side, etc. It was a big bank, really. ۱ got tired of 
that and started building a berm that circled a pillar. This allowed 
us to maintain speed so we could keep going. ۱ hate the one-hit 
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“AT FIRST WE WEREN’T INTERESTED, BECAUSE BURNSIDE AT THE 
TIME WAS HELLA GHETTO AND DAMMED DANGEROUS, BUT MARK 
VISITED THE SITE AND STARTED GETTING ME TO HAUL CONCRETE 
DOWN AFTER WORK. WE WERE HOOKED AFTER THAT.” 


We just knew that Burnside was going to get dozed, yet the more 
we worked on it, the more in love with our park we fell. This fueled 
more construction and fueled the public relations work of myself and 
others. We had to prolong the orgasm. And guess what? In 1992 
the impossible happened: we were granted legitimacy. It's hard to 
believe that Burnside is 13 years old this past October. 


How stable is Burnside’s future? 

Great question, because it has, literally, never been at such peril. 
When—and | emphasize when—Burnside gets dozed, it will be 
because of those who fancy themselves punk as fuck and pos- 
sessing the “Burnside attitude.” The world of skateboarding needs 
to know that it is these very people who will be responsible for the 
park's destruction. We were kiss-asses, and they get to skate a park 
as a result. Now their attitude threatens to destroy the park, despite 
all the hard work. 

The friendships and alliances we built are eroding for several rea- 
sons, not the least being time. Our own most dedicated supporter, 
Joanne Ferrero of RJ Templeton—our neighbor who owns the lot 
above—is retiring, and others like her have moved on. They are 
replaced by people who cannot appreciate how much better the area 
is thanks to Burnside. Things have changed and today, Burnside is 
the shittiest place in the area! Our sole purpose for being there no 
longer exists, and people who chill and start shit only make it worse. 


Would any of what you are doing today for Dreamland skate 
parks, in terms of construction and design, have been possible 
without Burnside? 

In many respects, no. We learned a bunch about how to work with 
concrete at Burnside, but far more importantly, we learned priceless 
lessons in skatepark design. 


in crazy ways, with some ramps ending up seven feet tall! Then he'd 
conquer and we'd follow his lines while making up lines of our own. 
Mark’s creativity was fascinating because he’s not an acid eater. He 
was typically sober, save for a couple beers in his belly. This wood 
Frankenpark honed our skills in flexibility, but also gave us a desire 
to build more: build something bold as fuck and of our design. 

We built a wooden bowl in NW Portland but were forced to tear 
it down by the city. We chain-sawed it up and towed it out to Red’s 
ramp at his parents’ house in Tigard. Then we took the remnants 
and created another Frankenpark there, literally burning the unwant- 
ed parts of the ramp to get them out of the way. 

Burnside came at a point in our lives when we'd done what could 
be done with wood. We needed something more flexible, more 
dynamic. We needed something more organic, but didn't know what 
it was until Bret started pouring 'crete under the bridge. We haven't 
built wood shit since. 


What were some of the biggest hurdles you encountered during 
the early years? 

Where do | start? Burnside was fucking sketchy. There were more 
run-ins with drug dealers, hookers, cranksters, junkies, johns, 
pimps, and other punks than | know how to address. ! had recent- 
ly quit drinking and was putting every dollar | had into the park. 
So were the other guys, so our own survival was at peril—food or 
Burnside? Most of us—including myself—lost jobs, girlfriends, 
friends... Everything was poured into the project. Our love for 
skating had reached a pinnacle and we didn't want to let a 
moment slide. It's akin to knowing you are about to orgasm when 
having sex and wanting to keep going, so you slow down enough 
to prolong the inevitable, which in the case of Burnside was 
destruction. 


run through that section. Next thing you know, they are putting 


together lines and eventually they are drawn into the next phase of 
their education. 


It seems to me that each Dreamland park is like an individual 
piece of a bigger puzzle. For instance, | never used to really 
skate the tight pockets in Aumsville until ۱ worked out how to 
skate the shallow end at the Hood River bowl; and it was only 
from skating Donald that I was able to skate the Hood River 
bowl; and if l'd never skated Newberg or Burnside, the Hood 
River bowl would have scared the shit out of me. 

That's very perceptive. We have a grand vision now that we under- 
stand design more intimately. There are elements going into the 
Arkansas skate park that have specific relationships with parks in 
the Northwest. The coming parks in Hawaii are related to parks we 
know those people will skate in the Northwest as well. We provide 
the canvas that will drive the creation of great skateboarders. As a 
skater gets better, they become more flexible and more likely to 
skate more spots. The parks work together in much the same way 
the elements of a specific park work together. 


You mentioned that Burnside wasnt planned. What about 
Dreamland parks? Are they planned or is that an organic 
process too? 

The group actually lives with each other and skates with each other, 
so designs often evolve around discussions about things that we 
have done and things that we want to do. It ends up coming down 
to sitting around the dinner table with Pabst Blue Ribbon and some 
pencils drawing on paper and eventually ít evolves into something 
on draft paper, which Mark does, and then from there, it ends up 
going to plan form, but only if the city buys it. There is a notebook 


Skateboarding is an opportunistic, goal-oriented sport. We 
respond to challenges. Our skating, our style, the very way we skate- 
board is a direct reflection of the terrain we skate. We built Burn- 
side for us, and we learned early to build beyond our means; build 
a park that far exceeds what we could possibly do. None of us were 
pussies. We built shit that was far beyond our abilities, knowing full 
well that the terrain would fuel our progression. It was like we were 
building ourselves a skateboarding boot camp. 

When we design a park today, it is to build great skaters in the 
region the park supports. The park is absolutely nothing without its 
skaters. Without skaters, a park is a pond or a place for junkies to 
shoot dope. In every single town where Dreamland has built a park 
great skateboarders have evolved. We aren't proud of our parks: we 
are proud of the skaters. So Burnside took us as skaters and 
cranked our shit up to 11. Without that experience, we wouldn't have 
known what was possible and today we are even more impatient 
with skateboarding as we were 13 years ago. 


So how does Burnside match up to what you have built over the 
last year? 

The overall quality of the riding surface's concrete finish we can 
make is unparalleled now—we have that shit nailed to a T. We 
hardtrowel the finish; we baby it, because the parks are literally 
our babies. Burnside, by comparison, is like skating a rough-assed 
parking lot. 

When we drop a Dreamland park into a new region, there is an 
entire population of skaters who have the potential to be great, but 
aren't there yet. Most of our parks have sections that cater specif- 
ically to those new to tranny. The most design attention is actually 
placed in these sections. We want it compelling enough that kids 
will watch and find that they cannot sleep until they at least try to 


and at a critical point in any skaters growth, they are forced to devel- 


op the skill of flexibility. There are many street skaters who are god- 
damned good skaters. They can skate anything and can pull a trick 
even on their worst day on pretty much anything you throw at them. 
This is a learned skill. It doesn't come by throwing temper tantrums 
and scapegoating. 


How do you convince a community that is trying to do right by 
its local 12-year-olds that they need a cradle, a full-pipe or 12- 
to 14-foot deep end? 

This is a political process. The city realizes they have a communi- 
ty need, just like drinking fountains or speed lights, and they allo- 
cate money for it. But it is not our job to convince the city they need 
a bowl. We are responding to what the needs of the community are. 
People have to advocate for what they want to skate. 

Every single park reflects the local participant community. We 
begin by establishing the range of proficiency served by the facility. 
This tells us the breadth of experience possessed by the skaters 
who will use that facility, which in turn tells us the geographical range 
of these skaters. 

As we gather requirements, we take into account the experi- 
ence brought to the table by each of these participant bodies, 
which speaks volumes to the stuff they skate within their own 
world. Some might travel to skate stuff from 14 states, or the five- 
year-old might be limited to experiences in his or her garage and 
driveway. 

All such factors are taken into account, then another dimen- 
sion is added: time. Where are these skaters today and where will 
they be in 10 years? This tells us what we have to build. We need 
something that will draw them in and keep them there for a long 
period of time. 


“WE ARE TEACHERS USING 
CONCRETE AS A CURRICULUM. 
WE DON’T CREATE GOOD 
SKATEPARKS, WE CREATE 
GOOD SKATEBOARDERS.” 


full of draft designs, but they all follow the common theme that you 
were talking about earlier, where you go to a new park and you 
think it is unrelated, but you realize it actually helps you skate an 
existing park. 


Am I reading too much into this, or is there some grand 
scheme to produce skaters who can skate any transition put in 
front of them? 
We take more pride in the quality of skateboarders than the quality 
of our parks. The skaters speak to the park through their own actions 
and experience. 

Too many of today's skaters, however, are completely unlike 
great skateboarders, they function more like fragile temperamen- 
tal robots. Most skaters today are like kids you see at places like 
Oregon's shithole park, Tualatin. A car pulls up, a kid gets out, and 
he tries a super flippy trick on his first run. He bails, and throws 
his board all over the place like a big baby. He's mad at his shoes, 
his grip tape, his wheels, other skaters, his pants, his stomach, his 
girlfriend... Its the most pathetic demonstration of a temper 
tantrum ever.This isn't by any stretch of the imagination what good 
skateboarding is. What happens to the skater if they have to move 
to a place where the perfect setting doesn't exist? What happens 
if they end up going to some shithole backwater town where the 
decks are shitty, they have to skate in combat boots, and the ter- 
rain sucks? Most quit because they lacked any true dedication to 
the sport in the first place. This isn’t theory—we all know people 
like this. 

Skateboarding is an individualistic sport: we lack coaches 
because we are our own coach. For many this is good, but some 
people are crappy coaches and end up being marginal skaters. 
Dreamland creates terrain that acts as a coach. It fuels progression, 


“WE HAVE THE MOST NASTY SHIT IN MIND, STUFF YOU WOULDNT 
IMAGINE. THE BIGGEST CHALLENGES ARE GETTING CITIES TO 
LET US BUILD IT, BUT WE ARE CURRENTLY LOOKING INTO WAYS 
AROUND THE WALL OF MEDIOCRITY.” 


hit C you are thinking about D and as a result, overloading the cog- 
nitive process. So the challenge we're faced with is, how do you 
continue to do this in a way that compels the skater? What you do 
is you put challenges in there that they have never met before; it is 
all in the timing and presentation of these challenges. By the way, 
you are getting four credit hours of this, | hope you don't mind. 
[laughs] 

It may be that the local community is pretty comfortable with A, 
a certain park feature, and they are a little bit comfortable with B, 
but they are not at all comfortable with C or D. It drags them through 
the park and it draws them into eventually doing something they 
thought they couldn't do. Through design, we can create a situa- 
tion that gives the skaters enjoyment. | like to say, “We are teach- 
ers using concrete as a curriculum." We don't create good skate 
parks, we create good skateboarders. 


What's next for Dreamland? Can we expect any more crazy fea- 
tures like the Cradle? 

You have no fucking idea. We have the most nasty shit in mind— 
stuff you wouldn't imagine. The biggest challenges are getting cities 
to let us build it, but we are currently looking into ways around the 
wall of mediocrity. 

As | said before, skaters reflect the canvas they skate on. We've 
been building canvases we consider warm, and the rest of the skate- 
boarding world rate top notch. Just wait until we build something 
we consider punk as fuck, then watch the skills of those who skate 
it take off. 


How long do you think you can keep building these parks? 
Who cares? When business dries up, we'll go back to spending our 
own money building skate parks. B 


The term "flow" is particularly apt when describing a Dreamland 
park. As someone who surfs almost as much as I skate, skating 
a Dreamland park is as close to surfing as you can get on a 
Skateboard. Do any of the crew surf? 

Without doing a survey, Pm confident saying that all of us have surf 
experience. Flow on a skateboard is similar, but far more flexible. 
On a 2-D skate ramp, you can ride up one way and experience a 
sensation that is identical to skating up the same ramp two feet to 
the right. With a well-designed 3-D concrete park, your experience 
is far different two inches to the right. This flexibility is unique and 
creates innumerable experiences that come close to the flexibility 
of water and snow, but with a static terrain allowing one to work 
towards mastery of these countless lines. 

Former Professor of Psychology at the University of Chicago, 
Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi has been researching what we call "flow 
experiences" for probably 20 years. These "auto-telic" experiences 
are a psychological euphoric state some call "being in the zone," 
and he has detailed the attributes of these experiences. A lot of his 
research guides our designs, as we examine how to best create a 
canvas for skateboarding's future. 

Csikszentmihalyi says people feel the happiest after they have gone 
through a tough ordeal; that people are compelled by challenges. As 
we skate, we consume the challenges. We use our different cognitive 
processes—our visual process, our muscles—and get a sense for 
what is coming up next. You see a picture of a guy doing an air but 
he's looking at where he is going after that. So while you are doing a 
trick part, your cognitive processes are focused on another task all 
together and so when you're skating, you're overloading your capac- 
ities for cognitive challenge and that creates a euphoric state. 

Taken another way, when skating a park, there are A, B, C, and 
D obstacles. When you hit A you are thinking about B and when you 


FILMMAKERS BUDDY NICHOLS AND RICK | 


CHARNOSKI ARE CREATING NO-BUDGET 
PORTRAITS OF SKATEBOARD CULTURE. 


wish I had finished school.‏ ا 

I wish | had never worked at the mall. 

I wish | had — taken that fourth hit of acid. 
| wish | had never used that self-tanning stuff. 


Everybody has a list of regrets—it's a part of life. But for filmmakers Coan 
"Buddy" Nichols and Rick Charnoski, it's a short list. Since their first film, Fruit 
of the Vine, they have made an art of doing first, thinking later. Ask anyone 
involved in any of their movies: excuses aren't part of their game. Using cameras 

as cheap as $5 and 


BY JONATHAN SCHAUB AND CORBETT MILLER Maxed-out credit cards, 
PHOTOS BY RUSSEL BROWNE these guys live their 


dreams—and ours too. 
With their blue-collar work ethic and artistic vision, Rick and Buddy have made 
some of the best skateboard documentaries to date: Fruit of the Vine, Tobac- 
coland, Ecuador, and Northwest. 


Bail caught up with Rick and Buddy hours before embarking on a month-long 
trip to Australia to begin work on their next project, an Australian tour movie for 
Antihero skateboards. Like a good conversation between friends, Rick and Buddy 
didn't need questions to get rolling. 
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BUDDY: YOU NEED TO GET OUT AND TRAVEL. WHETHER ITS 
SKATING OR WHATEVER—SKATING JUST SO HAPPENS TO GET 
ME OUT TO TRAVEL—PEOPLE NEED TO FUCKING LEAVE THEIR 
HOMETOWN, QUIT THEIR JOB, AND GO SKATE. THAT'S HOW YOU 
MAKE YOURSELF A BETTER PERSON. 


Buddy: It's like when people get into building model trains: You keep 
adding. You just keep putting stuff in the right direction—adding and 
adding to create something cool. 


Rick: The films we make are about the stoke—the vibe of traveling 
and living the free life. We are just trying to translate the stoke. 


Buddy: When me and Rick go out on a trip, we don't call people, 
we don't set up hotels or make an itinerary or any of that bullshit. 
We go out on the fucking road. We keep it as loose as possible. 

At least half the skaters in our movies [are people] no one has 
ever heard of. All the other videos you see the same fucking dudes. 
Not everybody cares who Jimmy the Greek is, but why is he any less 
important than anyone else? Skating doesn't evolve around celebri- 
ties, not in my world. 


Rick: When you go on a skate trip, such a small percent of time is 
actually spent skating. | watch these videos with these guys bust- 
ing huge rails and | love to watch it, but | want to see these guys on 
the way to the rail. I'd like to know a little more about the environ- 
ment, what it took to get there and what the people look like around 
there—anything! 


Cash 

Buddy: Rick holds some serious debt. When we did Tobaccoland, 
part of the video is saying we have no money, and seriously we had 
no money. We were paying 50-cent tolls with a credit card. We got 
back and our cards were maxed out. They would still be maxed out, 
except those buildings got taken down by the airplanes, and we 
ended up working two months straight on overtime, covering that 
shit for the news. | was working for NBC Nightly News down on 
Ground Zero in “the pit” for fucking weeks. We'll probably die 10 
years earlier from it, but it paid for one of our films. 


Super 8 
Rick: Buddy and ۱ met in 1990 on separate road trips. Buddy was 
coming from the Northwest, | was coming from the Northeast. Back 
in those days if there was a good vert ramp or good scene, which 
was the Jeff Philips skatepark, it was kinda like a destination. It was- 
nt like today, there wasn't shit everywhere. So we just hung out 
there for, like, a week, 

Years later, | went up to New York to skate and | saw Buddy at 
a park. A couple of years after that | moved there and we became 
two like-minded people in this great city. Buddy was really into 
video and film, especially Super 8. He totally turned me an to 
Super 8. We both skated, had similar friends and similar back- 
grounds. We both had the same ideas when it came to storytelling 
and documentaries. It has just developed organically into what it 
is now. It was never a plan. 


Buddy: | remember in New York there was this little camera store. 
It had these tiny little Belle-Haus Super 8 cameras that we still use— 
they were $35 in the box. The guy said he would give me a deal if 
| bought two rolls of Super 8 film and the camera for $50. | was like 
“Shit, you can’t go wrong.” | took it out and filmed around. When | 
got the film back, | was blown away. Shooting Super 8 is like shoot- 
ing photos but it moves. 

Rick had been watching some of the stuff | had been doing and 
got stoked on it. | gave him the camera and he started shooting. We 
started shooting Super 8 together in 1999. 


The Stoke 

Rick: You start buying cameras and you take that weird craft and 
put storytelling to it. You put all these things together and it’s 
incredibly satisfying. It is really amazing to take the Super 8 
footage, get interviews, add some cool music, and layer it all 
together. 
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RICK: YOUVE GOT A RESPONSIBILITY ۲٢ DO SOMETHING WITH 
YOUR LIFE. THIS MAY BE WAY IDEALISTIC, BUT EVERYONE 
SHOULD CONTRIBUTE IN SOME WAY. WE CANT GO THROUGH 
LIFE JUST BEING CONSUMERS, WEVE GOT TO GIVE SOME- 


Giving Something Back 

Buddy: A big part of our videos is traveling. Thats one of the things 
| want people to know is going down: You need to get out and travel. 
Whether it's skating or whatever—skating just so happens to get me 
out to travel—people need to fucking leave their hometown, guit their 
job, and go skate. Thats how you make yourself a better person. Not 
that you're not a good person if you don't do it, but | think that's 
one way to help yourself expand, grow, and see shit you never 
thought about. 


Rick: This shit's about our friends who are doing cool shit. It needs 
to be documented. Nobody else is going to do it. These skateparks 
aren't going to be around forever. They'll see who fucking made 
them. The shit deserves to be documented. There's some heavy- 
duty shit going on. Every time a pool gets bulldozed—that's one less 
that won't get replaced. 


Buddy: | mean all those pools will be gone in 40 years. The new ones 
are crap. Sure they build new ones to skate, but come on. Ain't noth- 
ing like riding a pool built in the 1950s—before anyone had ever rid- 
den a skateboard. 

We don't make the videos for 100,000 people to watch. We make 
them for the people we care about. When we made Fruit of the Vine, 
we made it for 100 people. 


Rick: If you have an idea, just do it. Make a zine, make a fucking 
video, write something, draw. That's the cool thing about skating: 
it's raw, dog, you've got to be dedicated. You've got all this shit 
to work with—your mind, your body—and people aren't doing 
shit. You've got a responsibility to do something with your life. 
This may be way idealistic, but everyone should contribute in 
some way. We can't go through life just being consumers, we've 
got to give something back. گا‎ 


THING BACK. 


Rick: The whole thing about making a film is that if you're doing it 
for yourself, you'll never make money off of it. 


Buddy: We don’t make money now. There may be the perception 
that we make some money, but everything is still pretty much self- 
financed. That's the bottom line. It’s like a hobby. Think about how 
much money a guy spends on a model train: A dude will, by the end 
of his life, spend $50,000 to $100,000 on that shit. He'll get noth- 
ing out of it except the stoke of pulling the little whistle of some- 
thing he created. It's the same thing. If you sit around and say you 
want to make a film about skating and you really want to do it, and 
you're waiting for someone to give you the money to do it, you'll 
fucking die. You'll be 70 years old and still not have made the thing. 


Antihero 

Buddy: Later today we are leaving for Australia for a month with the 
guys from Antihero. It's going to be a trip because it's the first time 
we're tagging along and filming something. 


Rick: This is the first time we have been hired to do what we do. 


Buddy: It will be weird because we have never shot frame one of 
people we don't know really well. 


Rick: We wouldn't have made Fruit of the Vine if we were living out 
there—that was an outsider project. We would not have made North- 
west living there. You get a clearer perspective on things when 
you're not in the middle of it. 


Rick: It's a little nerve-racking because Antihero is a fucking sick 
company. We've got a lot of respect for all of them—they fucking 
rip. We've got a responsibility to translate all of that. It will be inter- 
esting, yet we have no idea how. It will definitely be about a trip. 
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ADVICE FROM THE ALL-GIRL SUMMER FUN BAND 


Like a note passed to you in study hall, the All Girl Summer  ! wanted to talk to you for BAIL since the 


Fun Band recognizes the happy clumsiness of falling in love. first time I heard your song “Jason Lee.” 


Kathy Foster (on drums, bass, and vocals), Jen Sbragia (on RS a great tribute to: a fine skater and 


actor. What kind of skateboarding expe- 
guitar and vocals), Kim Baxter (on guitar, keyboards, drums,  . صلی‎ 
riences did you have growing up? 


and vocals), und An مو می‎ lon Dass; Eons, aki Sbagria: | didn't want to skate at all until | was 


vocals)—all transplants from a variety of other Northwest 19. | gave it a try but | was never any good. 


female rock groups including K Records" the Softies and | was trying to skate by myself in a parking 
Subpop's the Thermals—came together after a Softies show lot one night and fell. | couldn't really move 
in Portland in 1998, after Kim approached Jen with a tape of at first and | thought | broke something. The 
her music. thought of trying to crawl to the street and flag 


down a car for help and then hope it wasn't 
With their first full length release, the self-titled All Girl Sum- a creep or a pervert was a very scary thing. 


mer Fun Band, on K Records in 2001, you couldn't help but 
listen and fall in love, at least for as long as the duration of Foster: | used to skateboard in high school. 
the song; It’s a brief, quickly-passing The best things | could do were ollies and rail 


BY JOE meno  Sixth-grade crush. Yet with their new slides. | lost interest after a while. Then a cou- 


PHOTOS BY MICHAEL LAVINE record, 2, there's a deeper feeling of inti- ple years ago, | got back into it again. My 


‘ : roommate, Jordan, got into it too, and we 
macy and authority; a sense of growing 


۱ . would skate out in front of our house. | had 
into their own sound, a sound that now glows throughout 
a couple friends | skated with, and we'd go 


H Di 3 E 39 6 a 
songs like “Video Game Heart,” “Becky,” “Mr. and Mrs. Trou to parking lots and whatnot. It was reallyfun: 


blemaker" (in which Sbagria confidently sings, “I want to | wanted to get good. Jordan and | started 


marry your son”), and the skate legend ode “Jason Lee.” The puilding the perfect half pipe in our yard. We 
band’s lyrics and music have moved past simple sweetness almost finished it, but then my landlady 
to more complex feelings of longing and awkwardness. It’s freaked and made us take it down. It sucked! 
the same as the transition from, say, dreamy middle-school Anyway, so one day | went to this high 


romance to the way you worry over your relationships now. School with a friend. It was a Saturday and no 
Returning home after a long but successful Midwestern tour, 9۵9 was there. We were skating through the 
the All Girl Summer Fun Band shared some secrets about 0000 7 
. : cool spot over there. | was pushing myself 
their band, stories about skateboarding, and their sugges- درس‎ 
along and suddenly my board wobbled in this 
tions for romance. 


Sbagria: In the 19805, the whole time I was 
a teenager I loved the heavy metal. By the 
time the 1990s rolled around, | was really 
sick of that scene and | met my boyfriend 
at the time who was a skater. I started lis- 
tening to bands like Op Ivy, RKL, Green Day, 
the Descendants and a bunch of others. 
Also we were into funk punk—it's funny to 
think of that now. 


Foster: In high school, I was influenced by the 
music and culture that went along with skate- 
boarding. There's old-school stuff like Fugazi, 
but then newer stuff like The Shins, too. That's 
cool — like the mixture they've got going on. 


So tell me about your own musical mix- 
ture, the new record, 2. What did you try 
to do differently with this one? 

Foster: The songs are a bit heavier with lots 
of distortion on the guitars, and stronger 
beats. The songwriting is better, the singing 
and playing is more confident. We've been 
a band for five years now, so we're really 
comfortable playing with each other—and 
with playing music. We also pushed our- 
selves in the writing process. We had about 
half the songs down pretty well and we 
recorded those in one weekend. Then we 
had two weeks until the next weekend we 
had booked and we had to learn and write 
the rest of the songs in that time. We 
worked hard and got them down. | think the 
pressure definitely helped squeeze out our 
creative juices. 


Baxter: | think 2 has a more mature sound 
than our first record. Um excited about writ- 
ing new songs and recording another record 
next year. 


What has the response been like on tour? 
ld imagine you've heard some bad pick- 
up lines. 
Sbagria: The response has been good. It's 
fun when you play to people who haven't 
heard you before and they love it; or peo- 
ple who have only heard the name and then 
are shocked that we rocked and were—l 
love that. 

As for pick up lines, well, | don't get too 
much of that. We don't dress sexy or any of 


thing in the world! When | moved to Portland 
seven years ago, | started skateboarding more. 
Then when Kathy was building the half pipe in 
her yard, | got really excited about learning how 
to skate on that. | was helping them build it and 
everything, but then her landlord made them 
tear it down. Shortly after that, my skateboard 
got stolen and then Kathy broke her ankle. | 
spent the night in the hospital with her after she 
had surgery and | decided that ۱ probably 
should just give up on skateboarding. | don't 
know, maybe VII get back into it someday. 


Were there any female skaters you looked 
up to in your formative years? If not, were 
there any male skaters that really 
inspired you? 

Foster: In high school, I liked to watch SK8 
TV on Nickelodeon. | liked all those dudes: 
Lance Mountain, Rodney Mullin—1l had a Rod- 
ney Mullin board. And I'd be stoked if SK8 TV 
featured a girl skater, which they would some- 
times. | was definitely inspired by any other 
girl skater I'd see. And I was inspired by the 
cool guy skaters, too. The guys that helped 
you learn tricks and took you seriously. 


Douangpanya: | used to—and still do—love 
watching Tony Hawk. | don't know much about 
skating but he is so fluid when doing his tricks. 


Baxter: | always looked up to Amy Linton 
from the band Henry's Dress. She used to 
skateboard with my brother and his friends 
in Albuquerque. 

| always felt intimidated about skate- 
boarding because they were all really good 
at it and a lot of times they were weird about 
girls skateboarding. It was like girls were 
expected to just sit around watching their 
boyfriends skate and not actually skate them- 
selves. That frustrated me. But when | was 
a senior in high school, | was dating this real- 
ly nice guy, Andy, who worked at the local 
skateboard shop. He bought me a new 
skateboard and helped me learn how to feel 
more comfortable riding around. It was nice 
finally being able to skateboard instead of 
just having to sit around watching. 


Did skateboarding culture influence your 
musical tastes? 


weird way and | stumbled off my board back- 
wards and fell down—not even that hard—and 
snap, my ankle broke in three places and got 
dislocated. | didn't even scrape anything! | just 
fell at the wrong angle. Fuck, it hurt so bad. 
My ankle was facing the wrong direction. My 
friend came over, and | was like, "Uh, I think 
| broke my ankle. Fuck. Fuck. Ow. Fuck.” 

So he ran and got my van and drove me 
to the hospital. | laid down in the back seat 
and held my knee to my chest, so my ankle 
was in the air. The pain was unbelievable! | 
consider myself to have a somewhat high tol- 
erance to pain, but this was like nothing else. 
Every bump he drove over would make my 
ankle swing up and down. 

We got to the hospital and he helped me 
in. They gave me some morphine and it did- 
n't affect me at all. They gave it to me two 
more times, and still, nothing. So then they 
gave me something else and that kinda 
worked. | had to have surgery to put my ankle 
back in place. Having surgery was weird. | was 
out for three hours with a tube down my throat, 
those suction things on my chest—but it 
seemed like three minutes. | woke up puking, 
ا‎ guess that's normal. They put a metal plate 
in my ankle with seven screws on one side and 
a couple screws on the other side. | had to 
wear a cast for 10 weeks, crutches for six. The 
pain medication made me sick and consti- 
pated. In my sleep, ۱ would kick my foot out 
which would in turn kick my ass with pain! 

I came home from the hospital on Sep- 
tember 11. | woke up that day with the nurse 
coming into my room saying "The world's 
gone crazy"—-real nice, lady. It was quite a 
hellish experience. And | haven't skated 
since—1 just know that now Im scared. | 
won't be able to get anywhere being scared. 
VII just stick to playing the drums for now. 
When my foot was in the cast, I played my 
bass drum with my left foot! 


Douangpanya: I can't follow that story. 


Baxter: | always had skateboards growing up. 
My first skateboard was a Veriflex with fluo- 
rescent green rails. In, like, 1985 my brother 
fixed up one of his old skateboards for me. He 
airbrushed a bunch of paisleys on it and called 
it "Kim's Paisley." I thought it was the coolest 
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SO IF YOU WERE GOING TO WRITE ANOTHER 
LOVE SONG ABOUT A PRO SKATEBOARDER, 
WHO WOULD IT BE? 


FOSTER: ED TEMPLETON—"HEY MAN, YOU 
STOLE MY HEART AGAIN, YOU FOXY, 
ARTISTIC, SKATEBOARDING VEGETARIAN.” 


Douangpanya: " . . . little TV sets going off 
inside my ear . . . make a doo-doo pie, I love 
you.” That's the Woodrow song that Jen is 
talking about. | Kazaa'ed it. It's the best. The 
one with Kate Hudson about the tiny mouse 
tits is good, too. 


Sbagria: Most importantly, wait until you're 
actually together before you bust out the 
sappy songs. گا‎ 


THE ALL GIRL SUMMER FUN BAND IS ONLINE AT 
WWW.AGSFB.COM 


Baxter: | would recommend throwing in some 
French music. Like Franz Gaul, or even some 
French hip-hop. Very sexy! 


Sbagria: If you can find the "Woodrow" 
songs— it was that was a Saturday Night 
Live skit with Tracy Morgan as a bum that 
writes love songs, one was with Britney 
Spears and the other was with Kate Hud- 
son—those are super bizarre but won- 
derful love songs. 
let me know. 


If you find those, 


that bullshit, so for the most part we don't 
get catcalls or crude comments. One time at 
Ladyfest, there was a drunk man that really 
seemed to love us and wanted to join the 
band. He started grabbing for my leg and 
then he tried to climb up on stage. It was in 
the beginning of the song “Becky” and | was 
singing the first verse but | had to sing it like; 
“Becky (please stop touching my leg), | 
wanna borrow your boyfriend (please do not 
climb up on stage)” 


Foster: We just got back from our Sep- 
tember Midwest tour. ۱ didn’t really hear 
any bad pick-up lines. There were some 
good ones though. A couple of guys in 
Cleveland wanted to take us out for steak 
dinners! We would have but we didn't have 
time. We went out to breakfast with them 
the next day instead. They were nice guys. 
One time, a guy asked me to marry him. | 
considered it but he didn’t make enough 
money—just kidding. 


So if you were going to write another love 
song about some other pro skateboarder, 
who would it be? 

Foster: Ed Templeton—“Hey man, you stole 
my heart again, you foxy, artistic, skate- 
boarding vegetarian.” 


Douangpanya: Tony Hawk and his character 
in “Gleaming the Cube.” 


Last, some love advice, if you wouldn't 
mind. If | were trying to woo the right girl, 
what mix-tape recommendations would 
the All Girl Summer Fun Band give? 


Foster: You gotta have a little bit of edge, a 
little bit of romance, and a little bit of sexy. 
Deerhoof (Holdypaws album), The Shins 
(Chutes Too Narrow album—it blows my 
mind), American Analog Set, E*Rock, The 
Softies, Le Tigre, Dinosaur Jr., The Vaselines, 
The Ramones, and of course, All Girl Sum- 
mer Fun Band and The Thermals. | love that 
Burt Bacharach song on the new White 
Stripes record—that “I don't know what to 
do with myself” song. It’s quiet and roman- 
tic-sounding at some parts and sexy and 
heavy at other parts. 


We were on a Northwest skate trip, and then, just like that, Jocko Weyland appeared; out of the curves 
at Burnside, Q-Tipping the coping with his bald head. I saw him frontside rock a 10-foot wall barefoot; 
then he came over and began a conversation about the history of forgery in painting. Standing before 
me was this guy who was making zines before | was born; he was skating for Gullwing and hanging 
out with Mark Gonzales when I was just a dumb kid. This guy who knew how to move and roll, knew 
how to adapt to just about anything and make it look good. And he was now standing in front of me, 
talking about writing, and art, and Mies van der Rohe. 


Jocko is a journalist who contributes regularly to both the New York Times and Thrasher, like a secret 
agent with multiple identities. He is also the author of The Answer is Never: A Skateboarders History 


of the World (Grove Press, 2002), and is currently 


BY PATRICK WALSH 


working on his hot new photo zine, ELK. Beyond the 
written word, his photographs have been exhibited 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF JOCKO WEYLAND 


at Steffany Martz Gallery in New York, The Pittsburgh Center for the Arts, and the MU Foundation in 
Eindhoven, Holland. From concrete epiphanies to punk-rock photography, Jocko covers a lot of ter- 


rain. And like any good skater, he does it naturally, gracefully, and intelligently. 


are not a part of your personal make-up. | realized that skating really 
did mean a lot to me. It’s weird now, looking back, because I’m 
still skating. 


What prompted your first skateboard-based article? 

There was this paper called Slant that had some great writers and 
designers and they decided to do a sports theme. | had this idea for 
a story going around in my head for about 10 years—it was about 
seeing Mike McGill do the first McTwist. | thought that would be such 
a great story; it was such an amazing moment—so | wrote a piece 
called “Epiphany at Mecca.” | sent a copy to Mark Gonzales when 
it came out and he gave it to Jake Phelps, the editor at Thrasher. 


So that started your relationship with Thrasher? 

Yeah, | got published without even trying. | was impressed with how 
receptive and fast they were. | would send something and it would 
be out the next month. They wouldn't edit me at all. | kind of had a 
place at Thrasher. The next article | wrote was about Edward Cul- 
ver, an iconic punk photographer. Many of the articles | wrote for 
Thrasher were not about skateboarding at all. 


When did you begin writing for publications? 

In 1980, | was 14 and | started making this zine, Revenge Against 
Boredom. Thurston Moore actually sent me a letter because he heard 
it was cool and wanted to get one. | did that until | was 16, but then 
| became much more involved with photography. | always had the 
idea to write in the back of my mind, but | didn’t actually do it for a 
long time. Then around 1994 or 1995 an opportunity came to write 
something for a book my friend Michael Crudesome was editing 
called Concrete Jungle. | wrote a story about some woodchucks liv- 
ing in a woodpile behind my house when | was young. Michael was 
very supportive and he got my story published. This gave me encour- 
agement so | started writing more short stories. But | wasn’t writing 
anything about skateboarding in the first couple of years. 


What was it about skateboarding that you didn’t want to trans- 
late into writing? 

Skateboarding is such a big part of my life, but at the same time 
it’s such a secret part. It was really personal and | felt like | would 
be betraying it on some level by writing about it. | think it’s a very 
common thing; you want to make yourself known on subjects that 
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JOCKO WEYLAND PUTS THE WORDS AND PICTURES 
TO SKATEBOARDINGS PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


ing in NYC one day. | told him about the book idea, and he replied [ín 
scrappy deep growl] “Well if you don't do it, some other Barney will.” 


Was it that you didn’t want this history to get ruined if someone 
else wrote it? 

Well, not to take on some huge responsibility, but ! did feel like | had 
something to say about a time recently passed and | felt | could talk 
about it fairly. | didn’t want to recapture the glory. Instead, | wanted 
to tell you, “This is what | saw.” 


Well, | think in a lot of ways the book brought people back. | have 
read some reviews of it and everyone is like, “ It made me want 
to skate.” 

Yeah, those are some of the best comments | got. Mark Whitely from 
Slap wrote something like, “I finished reading the book and | had to 
go skate.” That was the best compliment. 


Was it difficult working with a publisher that is not skateboard- 
related? 
The people at Grove Press were great; they were like, “Well, you 


When did the idea for a book on skateboarding come about? 
The book came out of “Epiphany at Mecca.” Basically somebody 
told this guy, William Clark, who is now my agent, about that article. 
He contacted me and asked if | ever considered writing a book. 
| thought, a whole book? It will be lame; this is something that should- 
nt be explained. 


It seems like it could have been a huge conflict: how do you 
begin “explaining” skateboarding? 

| realized early on that if | was going to write it, it would have to be per- 
sonal. It wasn’t going to be: first this happened, then this guy ollied four 
inches higher than that guy, and then they made green grip tape. 


So The Answer is Never is not meant to be the The Skateboard 
Almanac? 

There are parts of the book like that, but | knew that if it was going to 
become what | wanted it to be, it was going to be an autobiographi- 
cal memoir. That was kind of scary to combine with the history of skat- 
ing. It was like, why me? Why should this story have any relevance? 
While | was struggling with this question, | ran into Jake Phelps skat- 


“| FELT | HAD SOMETHING TO SAY ABOUT A TIME RECENTLY 
PASSED AND | FELT | COULD TALK ABOUT IT FAIRLY. | DIDN'T 
WANT TO RECAPTURE THE GLORY BUT JUST TELL YOU, "THIS IS 


guarter pipe. It was all in this photo: this trick thats old but still new, 
this mean-looking kid, a dirty mattress in the background, scuffed 
up boards. Right up until then you had rails on your board and nice 
pads. | thought, Whoa! No rails, that's crazy—that's fucking punk. 
And now this look is a prop, an aesthetic. 


So where are you headed now with your photography? 

When I first came to New York City and was taking photos, | was real- 
ly interested in modernism and how it affected the urban space. | did 
these out-of-focus pictures of cities all around the world, where they 
all look the same, talking about how the urban space had become 
homogenous. Out of that interest in modernism, | did these pictures 
of ramps. My whole idea was the promise of modernism; the ideal 
of modernism was form and function coming together, | was taking 
these big color photos of corporate lobbies at night, showing the fail- 
ure of modernism and how it had been co-opted by corporate Amer- 
ica and had become this house style. It had essentially degraded 
from Bauhaus and Mies van der Rohe. So | was interested in these 
failures of modernism and all of a sudden one day | was skating and 
| thought Ahh! That ramp is a perfect modernist structure, except it 
doesn't have a roof. Ramps are such a melding of form and func- 
tion: no decoration and they completely fill the purpose they were 
made for, which is the only purpose they have. Then | looked at them 
by themselves, and they were these beautiful sculptural objects. It 
was a total celebration of this organic form built by teenagers. These 
ramps were just as good as modern architecture or sculpture; in a 
way they were much better than a Frank Gehry building with its blobs, 
because this shit actually works. And all of a sudden, this secret part 
of my life had invaded everything again. B 


WHAT I SAW." 


know best." They never wanted more Tony Hawk, or “Don't you think 
we should put Muska on the cover?” or any of that kind of stuff. I 
wanted Julian Stranger, who is not famous in the world of skate stars 
now, on the cover. Kids don’t know him, but he is one of those guys 
the book is really about. Even though I only mention him in a cou- 
ple sentences, he has been around forever. For lack of a better term, 
he never sold out. There are a lot of people like him; I was interest- 
ed in the antithesis of the Tony Hawk icon. 


Along the lines of the changing images of skateboarding; pho- 
tography is also a big part of your work. When did you start tak- 
ing it seriously? 

While I was at the University of California ۱ became serious about 
photography. | wanted to be an “Art” photographer. | was like, I'm 
not a photographer, I’m making art. 


In your book, you wrote a chapter on the photographer CR 
Stecyk. How did his images influence your own work? 

Stecyk took the photos that meant the most to me. | came across 
him in Skateboarder when | was 12. He was skating in the 1960s, 
and then he kind of invented Dog Town, not as a skater but as an 
image. Stecyk is the one that started taking grainy black and white 
photos with graffiti and trash behind skaters. Before that it was Greg 
Weaver with his nice long blonde hair and it's all clean and the col- 
ors are bright. The skate aesthetic has not changed much since Ste- 
cyk. It's so funny to see Volcom or whoever using that whole punk 
thing—it all comes from Stecyk. | wrote an article in Thrasher in 1998 
about one of his pictures. It is a picture of this kid with a shaved 
head named Richard Amnes doing a frontside rock on this crappy 
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“IF I WAS GOING TO WRITE IT, IT WOULD HAVE TO BE PERSONAL. 
IT WASN'T GOING TO BE: FIRST THIS HAPPENED, THEN THIS GUY 


OLLIED FOUR INCHES HIGHER THAN THAT GUY, AND THEN THEY 
MADE GREEN GRIP TAPE.” 


FR 


FEATURED DECK: 


The anagram-lover may notice that the skate 
company's name is only one letter away from 
the word “TRUCKS,” and that closeness is 
no mistake. Right out of the bag, with a few 
minor adjustments on the main nut, these 


02 RUCKUS TRUCKS 


babies were ready to rock; slap them on your 
deck, tighten on some wheels and you are 
gone. Over a period of around three days, the 
trucks did become noticeably looser, which 
wasn't a big deal, because with a few turns 
of a key | was back in business. The strength 
of the trucks is in their responsiveness and 
their aversion to locking up on grinds—trust 
me on this one, | was skating in ten degree 
weather. In a market flooded with so many 
similar “good trucks,” it’s hard for skate com- 
panies to distinguish themselves, beyond 
their recognizable pro advertisements. The 
beauty of the Ruckus trucks is their simplic- 
ity and quality—proof you don’t need pro 
endorsements or gimmicks to produce a 
quality product. — DEVIN KENNEY 


We are always changing. From the bad haircuts we used to wear to the chill music 


we now hear, time does a number on everything. Which means different-aged 


skaters need to evaluate their gear differently. so that although "What wheels are 


fastest?" becomes "What deck won't wreck me?" what stays essential is that we 


never quit the things that keep us moving and happy. 


The orthopedic bills I’ve accrued over the 
past fifteen years of skateboarding have 
forced me onto a bit wider board, usually a 
minimum of a 7.75 to an 8. When | was hand- 


As | sit in school, all | can think about is 
when I'l! get to go out and skate this Choco- 
late deck again. What's out of the ordinary 
about this board is its slight concave which, 


01 CHOCOLATE TOUR DECKS GIRL 


ed a Scott Johnston Hot Chocolate Tour 
deck, | was concerned that crutches would 
once again be in my future. | was surprised 
to find that even though this deck measured 
in at 7.625”, it still made for quite a comfort- 
able ride. Even more surprising, the concaves 
were well-proportioned, a bit more restrained 
than Girl’s usual Frank Gerhy-esque angular 
concaves. The added flip reminded me of the 
days of triple flat-ground heelflips. | did find 
the tail to be slightly smaller than Vd like, 
which led to a few unintentional step-off bails. 
But the wood had decent pop and held up to 
more sessions than Vd expect from a Girl 
deck. This one is worth it if you’re looking for 
a tech-trick-formatted deck with the durabil- 
ity of a larger board. 


— VINCENT DE GUANO, 29 


while still mellow, has a lot more shape than 
their generally flat boards. At 7.625" wide, 
it's just slightly larger than 7.5", the size I'm 
starting to favor for street and park skating, 
offering just a little more stability and con- 
trol. | recommend you head down to your 
local skateboard shop and just do this: 
stand on the deck (if they let you). With your 
feet on top of it, you shouldn't have any 
trouble feeling the durable tension of the 
high quality of the wood. Flip it over and 
you'll see the lovely monochromatic graph- 
ics, which are always up to Chocolate's 
unusually high aesthetic standards. 


— JACKSON HENNESSEY, 17 
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THE DUROMASTER 


We've opened the lab for the Bad Apples wheel by Accel. By 
the numbers, the Bad Apples are 52 mm in diameter and come 
in a natural white-colored urethane. There were no durometer 
(hardness) numbers on the wheel itself. so | put on my lab coat 
and went to work, The wheel durometer may be a characteris- 


tic you never paid attention to, but it does play a significant role 


in the wheel’s performance—the speed, smoothness, sliding 


ability, and durability all depend on the durometer of a wheel 

Usually skateboard 
BAD APPLE WHEELS ACCEL 

wheels are referred 
to in the A durometer scale: however, these Bad Appies 
exceeded the A durometer range in hardness. Therefore test- 
ing had to be performed in one of about nine other durometer 
scales—D being the next most commonly used in the skate- 
board industry. The final result? A 45 in the D durometer scale 
Overall the Bad Appies made for a smooth fast ride on both 
street and ramp—while keeping vibration to a minimum, In 
addition to an excellent ride, the harder durometer allowed for 
easy sliding along benches and ledges, The vibrant rotting 
apple graphics created by Todd Bratrud were also an added 


bonus to these high quality wheels. — sc BLUM 


HV THE POWER OF GREYSKLII 


(HE DUROMASIER WILL GO SERIOUSLY 
HEMAN ON YOUR JALIHANE, SEND WHEELS TO: AAI MAGAZINE, ATTN ۲۲ 


UJROMASITEE, 4229 N, HONORE CHICAGO, IL 60613 


At a time when the world of deck production is in guestion, begin- 
ning in shady Chinese manufacturing and ending in a post-McKee 
graphics haze, it's refreshing to find a new start-up label with atten- 
tion to both detail and truly innovative board graphics. 1991 Skate- 
boards are set to release their premiere line in early spring, com- 


03 MAPLE LEAVES AND MASTODONS 1991 


plete with precision images of rhinos, mastodons, and monkeys, 
as part of their “Concrete Jungle” series. The Mastodon measures 
in at 31.75 x 7.750, an almost perfect fit to anyone flip-tricking with 
size 10.5s. The board features a good flex and a well-proportioned 
nose that has almost magically caught my foot on a few occasions. 
Keep your eyes peeled as the prime sessioning season returns; 
you may just catch a glimpse of the Mastodon deck before it goes 
extinct in skate shop displays. For more info on 1991, check them 


out online at www.1991skateboards.com — MICHAEL COLEMAN 


04 


You know things have either gone very wrong or very right in your 
life when you wake up in the morning excited to put on a pair of 
socks. lm not sure where I’m at in the wrong/right life tip, but | do 
know that slipping on a pair of argyles by skate shoemaker Dekline 
starts my day off—quite literally—on a good foot. 

The preppy argyle pattern masks what are some of the best built 
socks I’ve ever worn: tight around the ankle, generous in the foot. 
You can feel them on 
04 ARGYLE SOCKS DEKLINE your feet as you wear 

them—never in a way 
that comes across as binding or chafing, but instead like a reassur- 
ing handshake. It lets you move forward, secure in the knowledge 
that if nothing else goes right for the rest of the day, at least your 


socks won t let you down. — DAN SINKER 


After one glance at these shoes, | thought I 
had them figured out: lightweight lowtops. 
grippy gum sole without an air pouch under 
the heel. In other words, | thought they'd be 
a good time until bad terrain left my feet 
numb. So I laced them up and figured I'd see 
just how they treated me on Chicago's 
cracked and bumpy December pavement. 
The gum sole responded well, as expected, 
but other than a slight stiffness that | attrib- 
uted to their newness, | experienced no rid- 
ing discomfort and none of the numbness | 
expected. Confused but pleased, | headed 
over to the UIC bricks for a thrash session— 
the perfect place to test any skate-related 
materials for ruggedness. After an hour, my 


feet were still in pretty good shape, on par 


Or DAEWON 6 DVS 


with how they felt in my favorite kicks. The 
shoes allow for pretty good ankle flexibility 
without sacrificing too much support, pro- 
vided by the snug and comfortable padding 


just below the joint. The more | wore them 


while skating, the better they felt. | would def- 


initely recommend them to any fan of previ- 
ous DVS shoe models or standard low top 
shoes, especially if looking for extra grip and 


excellent shock absorption. — JOSE LOPEZ-LAGO 


Sessioning in the new Cairo Foster Pro Mod- 
els from Lakai is a dream come true for my 
six-thousand-dollar-man plated and pinned 
ankle thanks to the "180 Heel Airbag” in the 
sole. The air sole truly does make a difference 
in absorbing the impact from drops both big 
and small and intended or accidental, This is 
also assisted by the multi-tiered construction 


of the sole: Lakai layers a rubber outsole with 


06 CAIRO FOSTER PRO LAKAI 


ample flex with the airbag and lightweight 
polyurethane midsole. A little extra gum sole 
creeps up the toe and side panel of these 
shoes to help the longevity. 

When | initially slipped on these pebble- 
grained brown leather sneaks, it was slight- 
ly awkward—the heel and insole seemed to 
keep my foot on a bit of an angular incline 
from toe to heel. But after a few solid ses- 
sions. that incline became a benefit for 
added front toe pressure and a wee bit extra 
pop leverage. The Foster has a nice balance 
of leather and mesh construction. adding 
durability while keeping my 10.5s from 
sweating through their usual three-pairs-of- 
socks-a-day. In contrast to the overdone bulk 
on Lakai's leather lines, these shoes have a 
solid, lightweight. board-aware feel. and the 
reinforced, double-layer lace saver has held 
up outstandingly to repeated ollie wear. 

For those of you looking for added com- 
fort and flex. the Fosters are also available 
in black and navy suede models. but since 
I’m looking at yet another slush-filled Chi- 
Town winter, VII let all you warmer-climate 
folks revel in the pleasures of suede. 


— MICHAEL COLEMAN 


05 HOWARD 3 LAKAI 


Have you ever searched for something and 
not known it until you find it? Well, slipping 
into the Howard 3s by Lakai made me real- 
ize that l've been searching for just the right 
skate shoe for longer than I realized. Too long 
have I suffered with too-big toe boxes. giant 
ankle padding, or over-built soles—not to 
mention god-awful styling 

The Howard 3s are like a revelation: a min- 
imalist shoe that does almost everything 
right. Instead of a large toe-box, the shoes 
feature a smaller front end that fits your toes 
snugly and translates even the most subtle 
motions to the board itself. Instead of over- 
built, overpadded uppers, these have a gen- 
erously padded tongue, and enough padding 
around the ankles to make you feel secure 
without feeling like you're wearing clown 
shoes. But it's the construction of the sole 
that really stands out for me. Instead of hav- 
ing thick rubber sides that add weight and 
bulk. these shoes' sole disappears almost 
entirely underneath the shoe (except in the 
front, where the extra siding counts), giving 
the shoe the weightless look of a Puma soc- 
cer shoe. Plus. slipped into that tiny sole is 
a gel pack that helps my flat-footed ass not 
get shin splints so easily. 

| may be unfulfilled in a lot of things, but 
finally. thanks to the Howard 3s. a good skate 


shoe isn't one of them. — DAN SINKER 
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These shoes are a little puffy, but | like a 
little foot-bulk for skating. They're good 
bulk, not so much the swollen-saucer 
bulk of a DC shoe or the D3 boot. These 
are ‘80s basketball-shoe bulky, and 
that's just right. They enhance my 9 
power, not muffle it. | feel very cocksure 
in them as | stroll about my neighbor- 
hood. | may even be turning heads. In the 
HUF 3 zone, | feel a cut above the rest 
of the rabble. And when | skate in these 
floats, ۱ am fucking Spiderman. 

— JOSH TYSON 


CHECK IN NEXT ISSUE TO FIND OUT HOW THE HUF 3s 
HELD UP UNDER THE BAIL DURABILITY TEST. 


My toes are wiggling freely in the nose of 
these vessels right now. The HUF 3s are 
fancy high-tops—the kind likely to be 
taken at gunpoint. | can 
HUF 3 DVS picture myself black- 

eyed and shoeless, 
headfirst in a dumpster. But until these 
shoes visit that fate upon me, ۱ can say 
this: they pillow the top of the foot nicely. 
They let the toes spread out and they hug 
the ankles like a farewell embrace. 
They've got that lace-under option near 
the toe that protects the strings from 
breakage. | can tell from every detail that 
the HUF 3s are going to last a while. 


A few months of heavy sessioning and a nasty Midwest 


winter ought to have brought down these Dekline's 


rather quick, but here at Bail, we're all quite impressed 


with the overall durability of these suede kicks, built 


completely punk-rock tough. Dekline informed us that 


our one complaint, that the insoles were uncomfortable, 


was due to the fact that we had been sent pre-pro- 


duction samples. We're assured the trouble with the 


insoles will be a non-issue for anyone looking to pick 


PRIME 


them up at their local shop. 


Bl ۹ 


GRIP / SOLE 


Lace waste | EI ILL | 


please note: longer bars are belter in Ihe BAIL durabilily tesl 


OLLIE PATCH 


OVERALL 


These super posh shoes from DVS will 


make you feel a bit like Robin Leach 
glimpsing into decadence, for surely the 
Dresdens are—or should be—the feet- 
styles of the rich and famous. Wearing 


them is like riding shotgun in a Lincoln 


08 WOMEN'S DRESDEN DVS 


Continental convertible just bumping 
down the road. But, unlike the Lincoln. 
they are not difficult to park or maneuver. 
DVS packs a lot of comfort into a relatively 
slender shoe. They have overstuffed 
tongues and some padding around the 
ankles, but they are narrow and not too 
bulky. The shoes are fairly low cut around 
the ankle, which makes for nice mobility 
and they have a high arch. which gives 
them a super snug feel. l've often found 
that skate shoes are too wide, giving me 
less control on the board as my feet move 
aimlessly around inside a too-wide shoe 
These shoes are responsive to subtle 
movements and feel sleek when riding. 
Plus, the foam soles make them very light. 
Another bonus: they are cute, complete 
with a little pink strip of foam in the sole. 
| highly recommend them, especially for 
women with narrow feet who have trouble 


finding a snug latitudinal fit. — JANICE DILLARD 


| haven't had new wheels in almost three years. The set I've been 
riding that whole time are Pigs. They're a little lumpy now, but over- 
all, they served a brother well. These new Pig wheels are white with 
little guttercuts—their word—that give each outer wheel-well a 
cupped shape. The unique shape is meant to stop—or at least curb— 
axle slippage by burying the nut down in the bottom of the concave. 
]ا‎ might work, and | certainly didn’t run into any trouble with slip- 


10 GUTTERCUT 55'S PIG WHEELS 


page in my test runs. It’s wet out right now and | am having visions 
of storming outside—shoeless and shirtless—and continually pack- 
ing each little wheel-bow! with mud so that as | roll around embrac- 
ing existence, | will pinwheel missiles of brown goop everywhere. 
When | skated these at the park earlier, it was windy and cold. 
Nobody there but me and this six-year-old kid. He and | took turns 
doing sweeper layback powerslides on the banks. | did a lot of power 
slides and there's no flat spots yet. Oink. — yosH TYSON 
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In today's market of mass produced boards, 
this deck is both beautiful and unusual. Why? 
Because the graphics are hand-printed, a nice 
change from the standard of perfectly- 
machine-printed images, which helps you to 


09 CUSTOM DECKS FACTORY 13 


understand that this is something that's been 
hand-made, not put together on some assem- 
bly line. It'S a reasonably big board, measur- 


ing in at around 9 x 32, and feels pretty stiff 


and klacky to me. The concave is pretty deep, 
but the kick and nose aren't too harsh, and 
checking out Factory 13's website, | found 
these boards are made with people like me 
in mind: old schoolers, big dudes, pool rid- 
ers, the type of guy who rides one deck for a 
long while instead of replacing it every two 
months. The thing is, this deck, in its solid- 
but-not-massive glory, has brought back the 
excitement | felt about skating twenty years 
ago, when I got my first wooden board. If | 
ever get tough enough to break this thing, the 
only place VII go for a replacement is the Fac- 
tory 13 website. — JAY RYAN 
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So much was said when Girl Skateboard's Yeah Right was released last year, and many named it as the best skate video ever made. That 
honor can not possibly rest on the shoulders of a video made twenty years after the genre took off. But Yeah Right does a good job of 


showcasing a skate team at the peak of their talent and ability. The Girl/Chocolate team has that right mix of old veterans and young kids 


that is just undeniable. The tricks are fun to watch, but ulti- 


mately the editing—rail, rail, rail, rail, rail —can make some of 


the most complicated skate tricks currently performed feel 


brutally dull. Where Yeah Right stands out, and what sets it 


01 REWIND: TAKING A 


SECOND LOOK AT YEAH RIGHT! 


apart from the truckload of impossible-trick skate DVDs released this year, is the way it connects segments. These little nuggets of art 


make the whole piece something much larger than its parts. Directed, I’m assuming, by Girl co-owner—and academy award nominee— 


Spike Jonze, these segments capture the beauty, aura and poetry of skateboarding better than anything I’ve ever seen before. And it's 


these moments—especially the super-slow-motion opening credits—that keep me coming back to Yeah Right. Never before has the pure 


half of the body, capturing everything the 
skater does to perform a trick. He lingers 
even after the trick is over, making sure to 
capture the howls and hoots of fellow 
skaters—proof of the community aspect of 
skating so often missing in skate-centered 
commercials and X-Games replays. Wolfe 5ا‎ 
in control of his movie. 

If you want to see skate movie making 
from a chronicled perspective, get this movie 
as soon as humanly possible. — Joe Tower 


thrill of skateboarding made it to the screen so effortlessly. — PAUL BRODY 


ly as much a skater as he is a filmmaker. 
Starting with Wolfe's own obsession with 
skateboarding as a teen and moving to his 
partnership with two of Westchester, Penn- 
sylvania's most infamous skateboarding 
sons, Bam Margera and Mike Maldonado, 
the film moves forward in time and style with 
every intent of capturing the essence of 
Philly's rebel skater community. As a 
moviemaker, Wolfe has it down. He typical- 
ly centers the chaser camera on the lower 


| have three words: Dan Wolfe Rocks! Why? 
Because Closure, skate filmmaker Dan Wolfe's 
retrospective of the10-years he spent filming 
skaters from Pennsylvania to California, is a 
beautiful, respectful chronicle of some of the 


02 CLOSURE 


finest skate moments put on film. What makes 
the video truly great is that Dan Wolfe is clear- 


The montages—or “Bay Area Mixes” as they're called—provide a 
break from the Q8A and potential spot-rot. Expect to see a barrage 
of skating displaying every Frisco head and spot imaginable. Frankly, 


03 STREETS: SAN FRANCISCO 


the greased-lightning skateboarding presentation doesn't do it for 
me. Also, the soundtrack is a compilation from San Fran DJs who 
supplied enough repetitive beats to convert me into a country fan. 
So while I’m getting me a black suede hat, go pick yourself up a copy 
of Streets: San Francisco. — PETE HORVATH 


| Streets: 


san rants 00 
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Streets: San Francisco is here to steer you on the righteous path of 
exploration, through an in-depth and entertaining look into skate- 
boarding's most famous city. Produced by Satva Leung, the video 
features the legendary skate spots of the Bay Area, presented 
through interviews and sessions with locals. Expect to see many 
familiar faces, including Keith Hufnagel, Mike York and Cairo Fos- 
ter, as well as some reclusive riders, such as Bryce Kanights,.Soichi- 
ro Nakajima, and Nikhil Thayer. Van Wastell provides the opener with 
a 5-0 on the entire curb-to-bank at Junipero School. | said, Damn! 
The standout spot, however, is Fort Miley. Skatelore doesn't get more 
mythic than the conversion of an old army fort into a skate spot. 


MEME 
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There was a time when Mike Vallely was known for beating the faces 
of anyone who didn't show proper respect for skateboarding. 
Although it's been two years since his infamous CKY fight, the folks 
at Redline Entertainment want to remind those of you that forgot— 
or wished to forget—Vallely's might. As if the title doesn't give 
enough indication about the content, Mike V's Greatest Hits does- 


n't showcase skateboarding. It's a collection of Vallely's finest phys- 
05 MIKE V'S GREATEST HITS 


ical altercations due to either overly ambitious security or the pub- 
lic's shitty attitude toward skateboarders. The film features footage 
with Vallely's narration, and follows his scraps with everyone from 
cops, German security guards, American security guards, English 
security guards, to NHL player Kip Brennan. The most famous of 
the Vallely brawls brings up the rear—the CKY battle royal, featur- 
ing four trust funds versus one Vallely. Needless to say, the four 
babies run home to change their shitty diapers. — JON DENNISON 


| feel a bit weird reviewing a band that broke up when | was four. 
Minor Threat is essential listening if you consider yourself even 
remotely punk rock and even if you don't care tor their music, the 
mark they made on the world of independent music کا‎ undeniable. 


04 MINOR THREAT DVD: 
DC SPACE, BUFF HALL, 9:30 CLUB 


Unfortunately, this DVD is not nearly as essential as the bands sem- 
inal albums, Minor Threat or Out of Step. The film features three of 
Minor Threat's shows as well as some notes regarding each, and a 
Q-and-A session with a young lan MacKaye, which stands as his 
first ever interview on camera. 

The strength of the disc is the 9:30 Club performance, which is 
incredible. The band was at the peak of their popularity and the sound 
and footage are just perfect. Sure, you may already own the video 
Dischord released years ago—but this is digital, man! But aside from 
9:30, the Buff Hall show is only mildly engaging and the DC Space 
show is downright horrible. It may be good as a historical document, 
but not much else. The Q-and-A session that follows is just plain 
weird. Inane questions and a very uncomfortable lan are the only 
focus here, it seems. 

It pains me to say it, but this DVD is for die-hards only or those 
who want one great show nestled with two unnecessary ones and 
a worthless Q-and-A. — DAVE HOFFA 


Artsy and functional on one level, over-dressed and showy on another, | got the distinct impression that Jurgen Koch's chronicle of Pitts- 
burgh's skate scene, Self-Portrait, wasn't as much about skating as it was about making an avant-garde film. The vignettes of a number 
of very respectable skaters are clipped too short and filmed at too wide a pan—a far cry from the typically shaky, extreme close-up, 


06 SELF PORTRAIT 


home-movie style filming of skater films that | remember and love. 
By far, the most interesting thing about the movie is its construction. Beginning with 

a lucid, film noir-style intro—complete with dramatic voice over—it presents three headlin- 
ing skaters in an order that | hope was plotted: from the exactness and systematic grinding of Mike Hickey to the more aggressive freestyle 
of Jesse Thomas, the movie does depict a wide range of styles, including the moves of Ruben Fontanez, who, if you don't know, might 
be about 15 years old. My only complaint about Fontanez in the movie is that they didn't show enough of him. 

If nothing else, buy this movie to support the Pennsylvania street skaters. They are hard working and bold, and are dedicated to 
giving skateboarding every opportunity to be as diverse in all forms of media and sport as it can be. — JOE TOWER 
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03 CALIFONE 
HERON KING BLUES 
THRILL JOCKEY 


Having never actually been in a swamp, 
though having driven past many, ۱ may be 
stretching it a bit to say that listening to 
Heron King Blues, the latest by Califone, 
feels like getting lost in a swamp on a warm 
summer night. And I'm talking about the kind 
of lost you get when you have nowhere to 
be, when you've had a few drinks, and 
you're perfectly content being lost. The band 
mixes warm, woody guitars, banjo, piano, 
and Tim Rutili's hushed vocals over a wide 
variety of textures and rhythms, both digi- 
tal and organic. The songs are reasonably 
simple, sometimes consisting of only one 
part, but sometimes morphing from more 
traditional verse/chorus bits into noisy 
abstract soundscapes, without ever losing 
the overal! tone. This is a truly strong doc- 


ument from a great band. — MAT DALY 
04 UNSANE 
LAMBHOUSE (UNSANE 1991-1998) 
CD/DVD 


RELAPSE RECORDS 


Why are there pools of blood on every 
Unsane album cover? Because what could 
better prepare the buyer for the pummeling 
aural attack that lies within? Touted as 
founding members of NYC's “noise rock” 
movement, these boys do much more than 
play noisy rock ‘n’ roll. The relentless pound- 
ing and driving tunes on this “best of” col- 
lection presents a sound distinctly their own, 
honed and mastered for over 10 years. From 
early cuts like "Vandal X” (off '91's s/t LP), 
to newer sledgehammers like “Sick” and 
“Hazmat” (off '98's Occupational Hazard), it 
is obvious that these boys enjoy playing 
purely destructive music for no better rea- 
son than it's what they do best. Where other 
bands get “caught in a rut” and feel forced 
to experiment with other genres to keep 
fans’ attention, Unsane continues to do what 
they do best, All in all, this package is a fine 
representation of one of the '90s most crush- 


ing bands. — GREG SHIRILLA 


sEdaBELS 


01 THE WONDER OF STEVIE: 
BY BOBBITO AND DJ SPINNA 
HARMLESS RECORDS 


Have you ever actually met anyone who 
doesn't like Stevie Wonder? Aware of Won- 
der's uncontested popularity, Bobbito and 
DJ Spinna, both world-famous DJs, started 
throwing Stevie Wonder tribute parties a few 
years back in New York, playing Stevie clas- 
sics and rare covers of his songs. After a few 
years of similar sold-out parties all over the 
world, Harmless Records approached Spin- 
na and Bobbito about officially licensing a 
number of tracks they had in their collection. 

Among the album's tracks are some of the 
most impressive covers l've ever heard. Ser- 
gio Mendes and Brasil 77's cover of "Super- 
stition" is more funky than the law should 
allow. Cedar Walton takes the huge and 
powerful "Another Star" and morphs it into 
a jazzy instrumental masterpiece. These 
tracks aren't just typical covers, but com- 
plete re-imaginings of classic songs in com- 
pletely new contexts, which, if nothing else, 
is a true testament to the majestic power of 
Stevie Wonder's songwriting abilities, a feat 
that only a handful of artists have accom- 
plished in history. — BEN FASMAN 


02 VARIOUS ARTISTS: 

BEGIN LIVE TRANSMISSION// 
RADIO CPR 

DISCHORD RECORDS 


Compilations this good don't come along 
often these days. Radio CPR is a communi- 
ty-run radio station in the DC area which rep- 
resents its multi-ethnic surroundings through 
a diverse array of musical programming. This 
compilation, which is a benefit for the sta- 
tion, showcases DC bands from all genres, 
from hip-hop to punk to go-go to psych-pop 
and everything in between. And the best 
thing is it all works as a package, like Radio 
CPR's perfect mixtape for the world. This 
also marks a certain kind of return to form 
for Dischord, as it's the most directly DC- 
centric release in more than a few years. The 
quality of this as a whole is just astounding, 
and the ideals it represents are inspiring; like 
some utopian nation where the people's 
voices truly are heard. — DUSTIN MERTZ 


Jeremy Fish's work ethic is stupefying. As soon as he came home from a month long solo 

art tour entitled, “Get in the Van”, where he drove from San Francisco to New York, dis- 

playing his work at various galleries along the way, he immediately started working on this 

show. The guy didn't even take a breather; locking himself in his art den, only leaving for 

coffee and the occasional cigarette. | happen to have 

ARTICLE AND PHOTOS BY an office near his work space and would normally see 

JOHN TRIPPE him around the building, but while he was gearing up 

for this new exhibition, he was nowhere to be found. 

His hard work paid off. Come opening night, Fifty24SF gallery was packed with about fifty 

of his amazing new works, and, having been a fan of his for about four years, | can say 
with confidence that this is by far his best showing yet. 


Down the street from the famous and yet annoying Haight and Ashbury streets is the slight- 
ly dirtier neighborhood of Lower Haight, which is where Fifty24SF Gallery happens to be. 
Owned by Upper Playground, this gallery tends to promote the work of artists within the 
wide spectrum of graffiti style art, but its exhibitions are never esoteric or limited. They 
hold many exceptional shows throughout the year, and | must say that “Stay Home" was 
one of the best ones l've ever seen. Every inch of wall space was covered with something 
worth checking out. The crowd at the opening was massive, but who in SF doesn't like the 
Fish? Keep an eye open for a Jeremy Fish opening in a town near you. Why? Because he's 
in the planning phases of another cross country solo art tour, and its sure to be hella wicked. 


FOR MORE INFO ON JEREMY, CHECK THESE WEBSITES: 
WWW.SILLYPINKBUNNIES.COM & WWW.FECALFACE. COM 


STAY HOME JEREMY FISH 


SOLO SHOW AT FIFTY24SF 
JANUARY 22 - FEBRUARY 22, 2004 
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i " : 
Each of the 12 skate shops 
in the First Rolling Hearts 
Series all arranged for local 
area artists 10 design and 
create a full Real series for 
Huf, Darrell, Peter, Dennis 
and Max. All 5 of the 
boards, in each of the 12 
series, will only be 
available at that particular 
shop for a a limited amount 
of time. A portion of the 
proceeds from every board 
sold will go to à future 
skate event in each city or 
local charity as chosen by 
each shop. 


SOLSTICE ANONYMOUS NONFACTORY MY COWTOWN AUTUMN HOME 
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NEWBEDFORDO. MA SINCINNATI, OH LOS ANGELES, CA PHOENIX, 2م‎ NEW YORK,N LOUISVILLE KY 


Darrel! 

The moment you stop 1 
belicving that you can dë. 
effect change is the 001ج‎ 
moment you give up. Ás 
skateboarders we never 

give up, Thanks to 

everyone who participated 

and supported the 
4 Rollinghearts Series 
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RÄ BOARDS SHOWN ABOVE ARE ONLY ONE OF FI NINH 0 
» TO SEE EVERY BOARD AND FIND UT WHO DID THEM, LOG Km COMPLETED BY EACH OF THE SHOPS. 
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1 
The compelling life of : 3 
Mark Gator Rogow 
80s skateboarding 
superstar 
now serving 


31 years to life 


In prison. 4 


100 Minutes of ` 

Rare Bonus Features: ` 

9 Page Interactive Timeline 
| Short Films 
Extended Scenes 
& more! 


Interview Segments With: ` 

Tony Hawk . 

Steve Caballero ` 
Jason Jessee 
Lance Mountain 

& other top pros!! ` 


AX 


1 


. WWW.PALMPICTURES.COM "ES ` WWW.STOKEDMOVIE.COM. 


